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The season is very close at hand when the new clip 
of wool will come into market, and it is proper to 
take a alight survey of the prospects there may be 
that the prices to be obtained for it will. be remuner- 
ative; and if we give out a few of the ideas or conclu- 
sidns which may be forced upon us by the state of the 
market, or by a comparison of the data within our 
reach, we must not be accused of dabbling in “ forbid- 
den lore,” or of endeavoring to lift the veil which hides 
the future alike from the gaze of the most prescient, 
and the most careless observer of passing events, 

Wool is one of the great staple productions of 
Michigan. Upon the sale of it, a large proportion of 
her population depend for much of their income. 
Michigan does not consume her wool. Her popula- 
tion has not yet a surplus capital to invest in manu- 
factures.. She exports it. Wool is the direct pro- 
dact of agricultural labor, and is one of the means by 
which, in time, capital may, be accumulated here, and 
therefore is nearly all exported to other States. What- 
ever affects the manufacturing interests, of course, af- 
fects the wool-grower, in a greater or less degree; and 


|perhaps no better illustration of the dependence of 


the woul-grower upon the manufacturer can be given 


;|than the experience of the Just three years, both by 
35 |the wool-growers and by the manufacturers. 


Those 
who choose to look back will remember that for some 


9 years previous to 1853, wool ranged at what was con- 


sidered unremunerative prices, the finer grades. rang- 
ing from, 35 to 40 cents per pound, or less. . Karly in 
the spring of 1853, the gold fever had such an effect 
upon the Australian wool-growers, that fears were ex- 
pressed on all sides, that the supply of the British 
manufacturers from that source would fail, and force 
them to come into the American market. fora stock 
of the finer kinds of wool. This idea gained headway, 
and there wes sq much faith put in it that speculators 
and capitalists became ready to invest in wool, and 
from January 1853 until the clip of that year was 
taken off the animal, speculators and buyers were 











busy making contracts for wool, both on aud off the 
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sheep, at extravagantprices, which the manufactured 
products of the loom would not and could not pay 
back, even with a brick market, and with but small 
importations from abroad to compete. But when the 
foreign fabrics were introduced in such quantities that 
they fairly glutted the market, and by sales being 
forced upon the trade, set all competition at defiance 
‘as was the case in 1854, our own manufacturers clos- 
ed their mills, one after another stopped their looms, 
and left the business to droop, until there is not now, 
as we are credibly informed, a single mill in the Uni- 
ted States employed in the manufacture of broadcloths, 
the consequences to the wool-grower were easily to be 
foretold. After a desperate and pertinacions strug 
gle by holders to keep up prices through the fall and 
winter of 1853 and '54, until near the time when the 
clip of last season came into market, prices at last gave 
way, and last, year’s clip was constantly sold during 
the whole season on a falling market This was the 
very reverse of the year before, for during that year, 
those that held longest realized the highest rates; 
while last year, those who sold at an early day, got 
the best prices, and those who held till late in the 
season got the least. Wool, therefore, during last 
fall was a drug, which no one cared to meddle with, 
the demand continued slight, the crop of the year be- 
fore not being all worked up, and there was not the 
least animation in the market until within the last six 
weeks, when prices have revived, and the demand has 
become better at the east, especially for the finer 
grades. The demand, however, is easily supplied, but 
is the means of calling out a good many of the clips 
which growers had stored away, rather than sacrifice 
at the prices offered during last fall. We regard it as 
a healthy state of the market. Supplies only go for- 
ward in such quantities as meet the actual consump- 
tion, without overstocking the market, and better rates 
are given. For some weeks past, buyers in Detroit 
have been paying from 28 to 33 cents for wools, which 
in February last, they would not have given more 
than from 26 to 29 cents for. So in the eastern mar- 
kets, buyers are paying for one-half, three-quarters, 
and full blood merinoes, from 33 to 39 cents, when 
some time ago, but 33 to 34 cents were the highest 
prices to be obtained. 

It may be asked, will this state of the market con 
tinue after the new clip begins to come to be offered? 
We think for a time, there will be a downward ten- 
dency in the market, and one reason for being of that 
opinion is, in spite of thé high prices of grain and 
other produce, there are a great many of the farming 
community who have suffered from the “ hard times” 
of the hard winter, ond the poor crops of wheat and 
grass, and who will be obliged to rush their wool into 
market so asto obtain the money on it, at the earli- 
est moment. ‘This will be the case in this State, and 
also in Ohio and New York, three of the main wool- 
producing States, which out of the whole amount 





‘raised in the United States, produce over one third; 


this will have a tendency to depreciate prices during 
the months of Jane and July, but after that time, we 
are inclingg to believe that prices will range to at least 
as high @ they now are, especially for the better 
grades, as growers who are able, will hold back part, 
as they have the past year. This is only said with 
the premise that there will be little or no altera- 
tion in foreign affairs, but that the war will continue. 

With the stock at the east nearly or quite used up, 
and only that portion of the clip to be counted upon 
for its supply, which will be brought out by those who 
cannot hold on if they were ever so desirous to do so, 
we do not see how any decline from the present pri- 
ces canbe permanent. At the same time, we do not 
see any reasonable hope that full blood merino wool 
will reach the high rates of 1853. 

It is true the consumption of woolen fabrics by the 
country is rapidly increasing, and even faster in pro- 
portion than the increase of the production of fine 
wool, but the manufacturing capacities of other 
countries areso great that whenever there is a demand 
for fabrics, the supply is such as to give little oppor- 
tunity for an increase in the consumption of our own 
raw material. The remedy for this is a question 
however for the political economists, and its discussion 
might be considered out of place here. That the facts 
are as we have stated them, no one will deny. 

The subject of the wool trade, and how and by 
what means its best interests may be promoted, are 
of great importance to the farmers of this State, and 
that importance increases each year as the production 
of the State is enlarged. We perceive that among 
the projects which have been discussed with a great 
deal of ability, is one asked by the manufacturers for 
the complete abolition of all import duties upon 
foreign wools. The subject was brought before Con- 
gress at its last session, and will probably come up 
again; it is proper therefore that it should be reflected 
upon carefully by the wool growers of this State; and 
if such a change in the tariff is required by the true 
interests of the wool growers in Michigan, as it is 
argued by the friends of the proposition, then the 
sooner such alteration is made the better. On the 
contrary, should it appear that such a move would 
prove detrimental to those interests, such action should 
be taken as would counteract the influence of those who 
deem this modification of the wool tariff necessary 
It is not permitted to us to enter the political arena, 
but where a most important agricultural interest is to 
be either aided or injured, it would be improper and 
wrong to ignore it, from a vain desire to appear nev- 
tral, at a time when either a great benefit may be 
conferred upon the agricultural population, or a grevi- 
ous wrong committed. In the mean while we give 
some of the comparative statistics of wool growing in 
this State as afforded by the United States Census of 
1850, and the state Census of 1854. @ 
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We have said that wool was one of the staples of| | the Western States there has been a gradual increase, 


the State of Michigan. 
show how much each county produces, and dilso what | 
has been the increase during the four years frem 1850, 

when the United States Ceusus was taken, to 1854, | 
when the State Ceusus Was pitt on record: 




















1850. 1854. 
Counties. wes weet Wo sneep tbs, Wool No. weep, | 
AVNO2 iW Fc. bls B35) 645 
Barry... S.bh4 23 ive) 11,7 4 
ere . 11,279 $17-*| 11,538 
BrOiGR csccvoc cnccncseedbab ty 22,441- 68,317] 27,147 
CAlGRR, cede mde cpacy o6ocen se oe 126,991| 49,579 189,261} 63, 
Gath S28. cages cosnecteticwsnes 97} 18,982 74,741) 24,452 
CL DDOWE -nnqcoccvctwiersccname evpn-| -nones. | . s-sgen 
CIGIGON oa etd sas" ceceusnmsbind 5,079 14,96] 5,36: 
tien S. Jccxendeneopiue- eee’ 8,767 25,710} 9,568 
Emme‘....-..-- inane 26 
Gen -e@......- 25,895 90,497| 33,638 
Grand Trave:se nuile’ 3: awe on 1: 
Hillsdale 28,818 98,71 | 40,788 
TOURNUON. on anceoqecasacgnn ec eenilonehat 1.50 6he on 1 
OM Loos ese hee reae tent pabbee oR SER set caregy 
po ees 10,545 32,947) 18,472 
EOE tcagecceancesvetnsecsae te 2, 8.59% 89,553! 13,848 
JACKS °N ..--cae-ene-+---------443,876| 48,064 , 199,663| 68,774 
Kalamasoo..... ‘ 137,610) 46,' 57 
Kent.....- 36 683! 14,908 
Lap-er..-. 54,607) 20.079 
Lenawee .. 224,363) 78,618 
Living-ton 108,594; 42,917 
ey ER pC Hee 151, "952 52,197 
Marquette &v......-ccncecceses, -2e20 Abi’ “Verwatbheeakias 
Midlind,...... REIS OP ETE 128 Es PE 
63,081 361 
2,150} 1014 
167 41 
256, 07 |135,283 
tntana gon chp tdévoupina dbase! Heb oweli> dake. 5 ‘wagans 6 
OURO i csunsdecahaescnsecdian 1,164 439 2,022 888 
Sagi WF. i0Si. Ley. 406 783 2 5 
Be CEE ic wisp ate 4k pale eullt 17,597| 6,569 15, 35] 6,204 
Be. Fon pl: 2... 68. dese ess cess 68,137) 24,6:2 30°382 28; 655 
San'l-c... d4¥ <5 wipan | oe 884 1552] 646 
Sehoolera't... i jéead: %. sdetiel pantas 
Shiawassee. . 7,169 21,364; 8472 
Tuscola... ... GR lyases 233 120 
Van Baren......-.- fidirinie oath 15,912) 6,305 16,683] 6,139 
WRAMISDAW x. 00 <n Voce paw cooats 25,775} 94,105 387,372) 120,967 
ROE bso axoe iris ~ ai cksany EiPhang ser 33,441 115,472] 44,088 
Deed sasdassuinkanine dat 4 2,043 043, 283 736,435 2,680,747 | 964,333 





From this table it will be seen that during: the four 
years, the number of sheep in Michigan have increas- 
ed 217,898, and that the number of pounds of wool 
grown is larger by 637,464. There is also another 
fact connected, with these figures which it may be well 
to point out. 

In 1850 the ratio.of wool to each sheep was 2.73 
pounds; in 1854, the ratio was 2.78 pounds to each 
sheep; showing a slight inerease. Michigan does not 
yet equal some of her sister States in the average 
amount of wool shorn from each animal. Vermont, 
in 1850, gave a ratio of 3.35 pounds of wool to each 
sheep, of the 1,014,122, which were then within her 
borders. 

Averaging the price of Michigan wool at 30 cents 
per pound, the value of the whole clip of last year was 
$804,224.10; a very large amount, but not as much 
as it will be in the future, if we may take the ratio of 
increase at the amount shown for the last four years. 
In Vermont from the year 1840 to 1850 there was a 
decrease in the number of sheep kept, and also in the 
number of pounds of ‘wool raised. So there was in 
New York, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachu- 


6 cured a supply at once. 





setts, and some other of the Atlantic States, while in 


The following table wiil/and to such a degree as to give, in 1850, a ratio of 


| 2.26 pounds to each person, instead of 2.06 as in 1840. 
‘The above table exhibits the fact that in Washtenaw 
ceuuty, where attention has been given to wool-grow- 
jimg on a iarge scule, in 18 0 the average of wocl 
‘preduced by each sheep was but 2.66 pounds, while 


in 1854 the average. product of each animal was 3.20 
pounds, and that in Qakland county, which is the next 
Y great wool-producing county of the State, there has 
443/ been a decrease in the average production of each 
20'sheep. The ratio in 1850 being 2.76 pounds, and in 


1854 but 2.64 pounds per head. 
Averaging the wool produced by those counties at 


5 30 cents per pound, these figures would show that 


each sheep in Washtenaw had earned for the owner 


;|96 cents, while in Oakland, each sheep has paid their 


owner but 79 centsand 2 mills, Are not such results 
in these counties worth studying out by the, wool 
growers of other counties? 





Corn and Cob Meal, 
Letter from Dr. G. H. Dadd, Veterind®y Surgeon, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


For the purpose of testing by actual trial, the value of 
corn and cob meal, after removing upow our farm. we pro- 
Commenced with a full, feeding 
the first of January last, and continued two months, giving 
to horses and cattle. After a month’s feeding, febrile 
symptoms were occasionally observed in one of the horses, 
such as short and quick breathing, full pulse, inflamed feet, 
fatigue from light exertion, aud sweating at the breast. 
At the end of two months, nearly, these symptoms were- 


greatly aggravated; the appetite failed. and the animal los®, |’ 


flesh, Though well satisfied as. to the: irritating cause, a 
note was dispatched, containing a short.account of things, 
to our very obliging friend, Dr, Dapp, of Boston, and re- 
questing his opinion on the feeding qualities of command 
cob meal. In Dr. D's reply to this note, we have the 
pleasure of laying before our readers thé excellent practic- 
al hint which follows: [We may add here that on.chang- 
ing the feed, the animal’s health rapidly improved,.eand is 
now good. My cattle do.finely.on the meal, and eat it with 
a wmost convincing: relish, though they have had it for 
B.] 
Boston, March 17, 1855. 

Within a day or two, I have returned: from the 
State of Maine, where I have been delivering lectures 
on the Veterinary science, in view of turning the at- 
tention of the people to the importance of’ endowing 
veterinary schools, so that ere long we may be able to 
boast of American Veterinarians, 

In reply to your letter, I remark that I do superin- 
tend the manufacture of some medicines for the ac- 
commodation of farmers who cannot obtain the ser- 
vices of competent practitioners, whom, you are aware 


nearly three months, 
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are very scarce. I would sooner, however, be en- 
gaged in instructing young men to practice under- 
standingly, than in er po'ying people with medicines 
to practice without science. 

As regards your horse, I would ( ifhe is no better) 
change the diet immediately. He is probably suffer- 
ing from acute, or perhaps by this time, chroric indi- 
gestion, which is very apt to occar in animals when 
kept too long on one kind of diet. 

No fact in dietetics is better established than that 
of the impossibility of long sustaining health, or even 
life, on one kind of diet. It fails to support nutrition. 
( See Liebig and Carpenter.) The animals experi- 
mented upon, after a certain length of time, seemed 
willing to endure starvation rather than live on one 
kind of diet. As regards the adult horse, however, 
he will exist for some time on highly nutritious arti- 
cles, such as oats, barley, corn meal, &c., but they 
finally induce febrile diseases, such as laminitis, ( in- 
flamation of the foot,) rheumatism, founder, &c. 
They do not require so much of the flesh-making 
principle as the young and growing animal, which not 
only requires sufficient varbon in the form of food to 
renovate the tissMes, but also enough for growth and 
development. 

The adult however recognizes a greater variety of 
food than the latter, to support the integrity of his 
organization, consequently, as vou have fed your horse 
on corn and cub meul all winter, there may be a dis- 
proportion between the amount of carbon, (in the 
form of food ) and the oxygen vespired, hence his di- 
gestive organs must be deranged, or carbon—in the 
form of fut—is deposited in the various tissues. 

A fat horse, of course you are aware, is not the ove 
for fast work nor fatigue, and, the emaciated except- 
ed, is more likely to become sick, from the least ex- 
citing cause. 

On the other hand, an excess of carbonaceous mate- 
rial deranging the stomach—it holding sympathctie 
relation with the brain—is apt to terminate in stag- 
gers, &c. It should be known to horse-men that an 
adult horse ought not to increase in weight from year 
to year,—the food muy be proportioned to work, any 
increase of flesh or fat, is the signal tw dip a lighter 
hand into the meal bag,—that is, if you want to keep 
dizease and death at bay. 

It pays to fattencatile, sheep and swine, because the 
* result is, dollars and cents; but you may depend that 

it is a losing speck to fatten horses; fur among such 
Ihave the most practice, their diseases being more 
difficult to control than when occurring in others, in 
fair working order. 
Ais regards corm and cob meal, 1° think it operates 
injuriously on a great many horses. 

In the first place, they do not always masticate it 
properly, it being soft and easily insalivated, they are 
apt to bolt it, as the saying is, it then runs into fer- 
mentation, resulting in flatulent or spasmodic cholic. 





In order to obviate the difficulty, the meal ought to 
be mixed with evt hay or straw, articles that must be- 
nvasticated ere swallowed. : 

Secondly—Should the digestive organs be derang- 
ed, meal ferments very rapidly, inducing flatulency. 

I shoukd not object to giving a horse a feed of corn 
and cub meal occasionally, mixing it with cat hay and 
u little sult. Salt isa good autiseptic,—prevents fer- 
inentatiou—affords by the decomposition in the stom- 
ach, muriatic acid and soda; aids digestion and pre- 
vents the generation of worms. 

The best remedies for restoring the digestive func- 
tions are: ; 


Powdered Gentian, .... 22-2202. ses ciese cos 1 ounce 
OR Rr errr ne de! 
Ale el ie dude ees su ea daeyes ae 
du CRG iti) ook cect csnee - 1 ounce 


Mix, divide into eight parts aud give one with the 
food, night and morning. 
Yours with respect, 
G. H Dapp, 
P. 8. I am glad to lears that there is a prospect 
of an agricultural college in your State. This is iN 
dicative of the liberality and good sense of western 
farmers And FI would suggest that they connect 
with it a veterinary department, for it is folly for hus- 
bandimen to boast of their swccess, when the sailitory 
condition of flocks and herds is neglected. 
It would give me great pleasure to deliver some 


lectures on my favorite science, in your State, but the 
distance is so great thut I dare not leave my business 
the length of time required. G. H. D. 
On Sheep Shearing. 

As the season is near at hand when the important 
work of sheep-shearing will be necessary, we believe 
that a few hints from a practical and authentic source 
on the subject, will nut be inappropriate. We there- 
fore copy the direetions given by Stephens, in his 
Book of the Farm. ‘They may prove usefel even to 
those who know all about the -ubject, and can shear 
a sheep as clean and stnooth from head to tail, as the 
cheek of the youngest baby in the family. Mr. Ste- 
phens says: 

“The object of washing the sheep perfectly clean, 
is apparent at shearing; for if not clean, the shears 
grate upon the dirt and make bad work; and for this 
the shepherd is aloue to blame who had the sheep 
last through hands in the water, and the charge of 
them afterward on the pasture. 

The shears are used in a parti ular manner, to be 
safe alike to the fleece and the skin of the animal, 
The essential particular ever to be attended to in clip- 
ping, is to keep the points alruys clear of the skin; 
for if they rest upon it, they will inevitably either run 
into it, or make a large gash in it before the clipper 
is awwre of the misehief he is doing. This is an error 
commonly committed by new clippers, by holding the 
hand too high above the wool, and is a great offence 
in avy experienced clipper The sure way of 
avviding this serious yes to sheep, is to rest only 
the broad part of the blades of the shears upon the 
skin; in which position, with the skin drawn a little, 
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not too tight,by the left hand, the shears slide upon it 
with a hold of the wool with their points, which are 
never brought'nearer than an inch apart, while the 
clips are made short and frequent. The formof the 
sheep’s body being round, the shears should not make 
so leng a clip as to bring the points of the blades to- 


. gether at every stroke, for if they do, they will cut’ 
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clipping was left off in the first position, the left hand 
being still at liberty to keep the skin tight, while the 
rigut hand uses the shears across the whole side to the 
‘tail. The fleece is now quite freed from the sheep. 
In assisting the sheep to rise, care should be-taken 
that its feet are free from entanglement with the fleece, 
otherwise, in its eagerness to escape from the unusual 


' 
; 


the wool with their points at a considerable elevation | treatment it bas just received, it will tear the fleece to 
above the skin, at a point in advance of the place pieces, r 
where the broad part is cutting close to the skin; the | IT ee ee 
wool, in fact, would be cut in two places at once, Cultivating Turnips. 
Vergy short. clips, no doubt, make slow work, but) / ; adiveiialbuad i 
rather have slow work safely done. than hasty slash-) Me. Enrrer, Sir tl duly received your parcel in- 
ing with injury to the wool. Experience will teach | closing several varieties of turnip seed, which is just 
how to make longer clips effective, when you know/|the thing I have desired for several years, and for 
oe to manage the shears dexterously, but at all times! which accept my thanks, 1 shall take care that they 
short clips are the safest mode of using the shears, |, Sale tetah ind Satiel thee nar Libistheatect 
Clipping is done in this way: Whenever a sheep, tara oarga ie uen ee : a 
is caught in the barn, the straw or bits of plants on ithe best yellow field turnip, exclading the Swedish 
the wool, or dirt on the hoofs, should be picked off! varieties, for reasons that J shall ultimately state, and 
before it is taken to the barn-sheet. Clipping con | nerkaps raise seedifor the supply of the country, and 


sata of Chase stages, the fret of which is represented | ya} confine myself to one kind to prevent cross im- 
After setting the sheep on its rump, and.on the 1 pregnation. 
I have had a good deal of experience in the culti- 


position that the clipper is a right-handed man, he! 
rests. on his right knee, and leans the back of the sheep, vation of turnips, both in this country an in Scot- 
land, and huve raised less or more every year since I 


against, his left leg bent. Taking the shears in his; 
right hand, and holding up the sheep’s mouth wtth_ 
the left, he first clips the short wool on the front of came to this country, except the three first years, in 
the neck, and then passes down the throat and breast! which I failed from bad seed, having received a spe- 
between the fore-legs to the belly Then placing the | .io, of rape. Since thut time I have raised my own 


fure-legs under his left arm, he shears the belly across | j 
from side to side down to the groins. In ‘passing 8264, ( a'small, flat, purptettopped kind ) and have gen- 


down the belly and groin, where the skin is naturally erally been very successful. I have now about 50 
loos, while the shears are at work, the palm of the lefi| bushels on hand after feeding out about three bushels 
hand pulls the skin tight. ‘The scrotum is then bared. | , day during this unusually severe winter. J think in 


then the inside of the thighs, and lastly the sides of | ringing out stock of all kinds healthy in spring 
'they.go much farther than corn, if we consider the 





the tail. These are all the parts that are reached in | 
this position. For the,clipping of these parts small | 
shears suffice; and as the wool there is short, and of|expense. I prefer to raise the best kinds of yellow 








a detached character, it is best clipped by the points 
of the shears. 

The second position of the sheep for clipping, con- 
sists in relieving its fore-feet from under the shearer’s 
left arm, and gently turning the sheep upon its far 
side, while ke himself, resting on both knees, supports 
its far shoulder upon his lap. You may always rely 
upon this fact—the more a sheep feels at ease, the 
more readily it will lie quiet to be clipped. Support- 
ing its head with his left hand, the clipper first re- 
moves the wool from behind the head, then around 
the entire back of the neck to the shoulder-top Le 
then slips its head and neck undér his left arm, and 
thus having the left hand at liberty, he keeps the skin 
tight with it, while he clips the wool with the right, 
from where the clipping in the first position was left 
off to the back bone, all the way down the near side. 
The clipper thus proceeds to the thigh and the ramp 
find the tail, which he ontionls bares at this time. 

Clearing the sheet of the loose parts of the fleece, 
the clipper, holding by the head, lays over the sheep 
on its clipped or near side, while still continuing on 
his knees; and he then rests his right knee, over its 
neck on the ground, and his right foot on its toes, the 
ankle keeping the sheep’s head down to the ground. 
This is the third position in clippi The wool hav- 
ing been bared to the shoulder in thé second. position, 


the clipper now has nothing to do but to commence: 


wheré it was then left ’off, and to clear the fleece from 
the far side from the back-bone, where it was left off 
in the second position, toward the belly, where the 


turnip, as they are but little inferior to the Swed- 
ish in nutritive properties, and in this country are 
sown at the season ( 1st. to 20 July ) when the most 
active season of weeds is over, so that they can be 
cultivated with little labor. My mode has been to 
leave along, narrow, vacant space, say an acre or two, 
along side of a cornfield, and when cultivating my 
corn, allow the cultivator to run through this space 
say twice ; or which is better, plough once and culti 
| vate once ; then about the middle of June form par- 
allel ridges about 30 inches apart as straight and 
pretty as I am able, in which state J let it lie till about 
the begining of July, or before the weeds get too. 
much of astart. I then draw my manure and strew 
it along in the furrows, 5 rows at a time, from the 
wagon, at the rate of 30 to 40 loads tothe acre, I 
then split the ridges throwing the half of the two 
nearest ridges against each other, and over the ma- 
nure, so that a ridge is formed over the former furrow, 
after whieh I take a hoe handle and run it along on 
the top of the ridge to make a place for depositing 
the seed. I have an old tin with two or three small 
holes punched in the bottom, so as to regulate the 
quantity of seed, and with this I run along the rut 
made with the hoe handle. I then take a board with 
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a weight on it and drag it along on the top of the 
drill or ridge, this partly levels the ridge and covers 
the seed. In Scotland this trouble of sowing and 
covering is in @ great measure obviated by the use of 
the turnip seed barrow, which makes the marks, de- 
posits the seed, and covers two rows at the same time; 
but even with my rude material I can finish an acre a 
day after the drills are made over the manure.» Now 
for the next operation, which is in my opinion the 
most important of the whole process, pamely, that of 
thinning. When the young plant has attained four 
leaves, I take a small plough and run along close to 
the plants on each side, throwing the dirt to the mid- 
dle or between the rows ; this leaves a small ridge 
of three or four inches wide with the turnips growing 
on the top. I then take a hoe, the blade set at right 
angles to the handle, and adapted for pushing as well 
as drawing, and sufficiently wide to clear a place of 8 
inches when pushed through. I then push the dirt 
from the end of the row, and sufficiently close just to 
miss the first turnip, which falls over to my hoe for 
want of support I then draw the breadth of my hoe 
out on the other side leaving the turnip which first 
fell over lying on its side and 8 inches distant from the 
next which will also fall over ; thus, continue push- 
ing and drawing alternately till the whole is finished. 
They were considered bad thinners in Scotland who 
ever had occasion to put a hand to thin the turnips ; 
in fact they were peremptorally forbid ; as the earth 
wus never so well taken from the turnips. When the 
field is just finished in this way, it will appear to the 
uninitiated a perfectly ruined field, the mass of the 
turnips (for they are sown ten times thicker than 
necessary ) driven out, between the-rows, and only a 
single plant left adhering by a mere fibre to the 
ground, and lying on its broadside at the distance of 
8 inches ; but waittwo or three days, and you will 
find them all on end again. It may sometimes be 
necessary to run a cultivater once between the rows 
after thinning. Now for my experience of the com- 
mon mode sown broadcast on new land, and the drill- 
ed on old land according to my principle—I tried the 
common mode two years, and with what I have seen 
of others I cannot put my estimate at less than 500 
per cent in favor of the drilled even under the most 
favorable circumstances ; nay taking the average, all 


things considered, I should say 1000 per cent. 


I am respectfully, J. McA.uisrer. 


Summerville, March, 1855, 


The Climate of Grand Traverse, Michigan. 

GentLemen Eprrors :—Ilaving induced several of 
my neighbors to subscribe for the Farmer, I beg 
leave to give your readers a short description of the 
climate of this newest, but rapidly settling part ofour 
young and rising state, where I propose to spend my 





remaining days as a farmer on asmall scale. It is 


generally supposed that the winter at this high lati-' 


tude ( about 45 degrees ) must be intensely cold ; but 
judging from allI can learn and from personal observa- 
so far this winter, I have no hesitation in repeating 
what the oldest residents say ; and that is, that it 
never becomes,so cold here as in the southern tier of 
counties of our state, within eight or ten degrees; and 
there are no such changes here of alternations of mud, 
snow, and rain, as take place there every winter. 
Every change here is very gradual, and the nights are 
seldom more than 5 or 6 degrees colder than the days, 
and generally not one degree. 

The first frost sufficient to kill vines was on the 18th 
of October ; and the first snow fell about the 10th of 
December, but went away gradually ; and during the 
season of Christmas and New years, we had very 
mild and pleasant weather, the temperature of the 
air seldom falling to the freezing point during two 
weeks. During the remainder of January snow fell 
more or less every two or three days ; and there 
have been two severe snow storms; and the ther- 
mometer outside of my door for the last fortnight has 
varied from 13 to 18 degrees, till within twenty-four 
hours it has twice fallen to zero, which is by far the 
coldest weather we have had this winter. I made 
some hay on a marsh into which the water runs from 
melting snow and rain, and ten days since, when the 
last load was brought home, the ice on the marsh was 
not strong enough to bear an ox team, though the 
bogs have been almost covered with water, during 
three months. The bay before my door is now en- 
tirely clear of ice, though several times there have 
been slight collections at the beach and thin floating 
masses near it. Buf certain winds drive in the waters 
of Lake Michigan, which are not yet cold enough to 
freeze agd redissolve the anchor ice formed here by 
the spray. 

The snow is now knee deep, and immense drifts im- 
pede one’s passage wherever the wind has free scope 
to drive it over or behind ‘an obstacle. This is'the 
greatest objection to a residence in this country I 
have yet encountered ; but experience teaches me 
that the snow plow, constructed of two slabs, is a 
good remedy whefl a yoke of oxen is hitched before 
it. And when I see my friend Ladd, who commenced 
farming here three years since almost without means, 
now enjoying life in a good board house, with a fram- 
ed barn for the storage of his crops, and with at least 
$300 worth of farm produce for sale, besides suffici- 
ent to keep his family, an ox and a horse team, cows, 
hogs &c., and all thismade by his own industry with- 
in three years, from thirty or forty acres of land, I 
take courage, and say don’t mind the’ snow drifts ; ten 
acres of wheat onthe ground with some spritig crops, 
will obviate the necessity of going: six miles for marsh 
hay next winter. 

All say there is seldom sufficient frost here in May 
to kill the most delicate vegetation; \and never be- 
iwcen the middle of May and the middle of October: 
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cand I believe it for the following reasons : First, be- 
cause I have been an eye witness in part of the fact; 
and second, becatse near the Pacific ocean in the 
same latitude as this, and in Great Britain from 5 to 
10 degrees higher latitude, the climate is so mild that’ 
pleughing is often done in the middle of winter. Now 


both these countries are situated on the east side of 
vast collections of water (the Pacific and Atlantic 


Oceans) just as Grand Traverse is with regard to 
Lake Michigan. 

The philosophical reason 3 the climate of such 
countries is so mild, is, that so long as the water sur- 
rounding them remains above the freezing point, it 
must necessarily warm the air by radiating heat ; and 
wher -all the water (the colder or heavier sinking, 
while the lighter or warmer rises froin below to the 
surface ) becomes cold-enough to freeze, the winter is 
so far spent, and the sun rises so high, that its influ- 
ence keeps the frost within moderate bounds. But 
owing to the general currents of the air from west to 
east, the vicinity of large waters does not exercise so 
benign an influence on countries on the west as on the 
east side of them ; for the climate of Maine and Can- 
ada East, is very rigorous ; nor is it likely that the 
moderating influence of Lake Michigan extends to any 
great distance inland. Here the ground remains un- 
frozen ; and my hegs keep in quite good winter con- 
dition by digging their living out of the earth. Every 
hog I saw in the woods last fall was fit for the butch- 
er, notwithstanding it was not the year for beech 


nuts. 

Last summer a Chicago paper stated thaticord wood 
sold there for $5,50 to $7,000; and the owner of a ves- 
sel here said he would be glad to carry off all he could 
frem here for $3,00 per cord. Oan any of your read- 
‘@rs point out another place where any quantity of 
government land can be had for 100 cents an acre, 
and paid for with cord wood chopped on the beacls 
while, at the same time the chopper clears his land and 
and supports his family well? This is the first win- 
ter that cord wood thas been chopped here, an 
choppers sell it for $2,00 to $1,25 pay in advance, 

to speculators. Respectfully i ob’t serv't, 


H. R. Scuerrer.y. 
February 5, 1855 





The Mole. 


Messrs Eprrors : The object of this communication 
is, if possible, to elicit information in regard to the 
best method of destroying this formidable depredator. 
And here I wish not to be understood as having ref- 
erence to the field mouse, (sometimes called the 
meadow-mole) a rodent,—or gnawing animal—but the 
ground mole of the genus Talpa, “ which in search of 
worms or other insects, forms a road just under the 
surface of the ground, raising the soil into a little 
ridge;” and greatly injuring our meadows. I have 
patches in my meadow from ten to twenty feet across 
where the grass roots have literally been . ee 
by them. 





This animal will travel many rods in a single night, 
uprooting grass, grain and garden vegetables in its 
nocturbal peregrinations. But do they not destroy 
many insects? Certainly ‘they do, and for the most 
part harmless ones no doubt; and what if .they do 
occasionally, “come the grab,” on a grub or cut-worm, 
it dont pay. The fact is, they are a very mischievous 
animal, “ loving darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil.” B. J. Harvey. 

Adrian Janwary, 1855. 


Osier Willow. 

PuputsHer ‘or Micuigan Farmer: For the infor- 
mation of those who desire to propagate the Osier 
or basket willow, I will state that in May 1853, I 
obtained 250 cuttings, 8 inches in length, which I 
planted in rews 3 feet apart, one foot apart in the 
rows. 

They were planted in marshy ground where it is 
very wet. he first year they grew from 6 to 9 feet 
high. In April, 1854, © cut them off, and planted 
the cuttings as before-except 500 which I sold. The 
second year there were from 4 to 7 branches grew 
from the old stock, from 8, to 12 feet in length 

I am now prepared to sell these cuttings to any 
who desire them, from 5 to 10 dollars per thousand, 
according to the quantity, desired, or I will pack them 
and deliver at Coldwater, direct as desired. 


L. D. Haxsrep. 
dike, Michigan, March 20 1855. 


The Grub or Cut Worm. 

Mr. Eprror : In the October number of the last 
volume of the Farmer, there is an article on the grub 
orcut worm. Both editor and correspondent seemed 
at a loss to know how to destroy them. 

In the March number of the present volume your 
correspondent J. V. D. comes to the conclusion that 
neither fall plowing, nor early spring plowing is a pre- 
ventative of their ravages, but that late planting is 
the surest remecly. 

A year ago last spring I planted a field of sod 
ground to corn, which had been plowed the fall pre- 
vious, except a strip about a red in width left for a 
road, which was plowed in thespring. . The worms cut 
that planted on the spring plowed very much indeed, 
while they, hardly touched that planted on the fall 
plowed. So much for fall plowing. 

Last spring I tried an experiment with the “ var- 
mints,” which I will relate for the benefit of whom it 
may concern. On the 8th day of May I commenced 
plowing a piece of 3} acres of clover sod, dry and 
rolling, soil gravelly sand. It was planted on the 17th 
and 18th of the same month, with the dent variety. 
While planting I found plenty of the small grubs. 
The corn came up in due time and they commenced 
their mischief. Seeing no other way of saving the 





corn I concluded to trap them. Taking a round 
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stick three or four feet long and abont two inches in| 
diameter, and making one end sharp, and iaking two, 
rows at a time I made from two to four holes 4 or 5) 
inches deep in each hill. After fixing several rows in| 
this way, 1 waited one day to see the result. On ex: 
amination I found that almost every hole had one or, 
more worms in it. ( Afterwards I counted six in one! 
hole.) I then went over the whole field in the same 
manner, ‘Tbe result was, hardly a hill of corn was 
des'royed after the holes were made, while my ueigh-' 
bor’s corn just over the fence, though the ground 
was early plowed, was, | should think, more than half 
cut off by the worms. It might be supposed that 
when the fellows fell into the traps they would bore in- 
to the side aud escape, but on watching them I found 
they would try to climb up the side, but the sides be- 
ing smooth they always fell back again, when about 
24 hours of sunshine and starvation would put an! 
ead tothem They usually commit their depredations 
in the night, and while crawling around to find the! 
corn they tumble in. Another advantage of this! 
method is, that the birds will not pull up the corn, for 
they will not take the trouble when they can find 
plenty of “ grab.” 

On this piece I applied, with marked benefit, a mix- 
ture of lime and strong wood ashes—abvat one part 
lime and three parts ashes, at’the rate of about a ta- 
ble spoonfull to each hill, the corn in a day or two 
turningto a dark green, and growing luxuriant!y,while 
that to which it was not applied ( about } of an acre) 
looked pale and yellow. ‘The effect of the application 
was visible after the corn was husked. 

Why is this kiud of manure more beneficial on san- 


dy lund than on clay soils ? U. Q 
Fairficld, March, 1>55, 


The way to work the Cut Worms. 


Messrs Kprrors: The ar article i ia the last number of 
the Farmer reminds me that I have a plan to com- 
manicate which I consider almost infullibie in preven 
ting the worms from injuring corn. 1 put off the plow- 
ing as long as possible. I then plow deep, say 9 or 10 
inches, and turn the furrow well; as soon as the plowing 
is done, take a triangular harrow, put arail or piece of 
scantling across, under and near the hind end, hitch to, 
and harrow the ground carefully in the same direction 
in which it was plowe!; this is indispensible. Then 
furrow out and plant immediately 6 grains to a hil) 
viz: 





One for the Blockb'rd 
tn forth Crow . 
Gcef r the Cat wo m 
And tivee tu grow.’ 
(Now Mr. Editor, do you see the philosophy of th 
above?) ar 
Don’t be in mach of a hurry to cultivate the corn; 
if the grass comes up, 80 much the better, let it grow 
until the corn is out of the reach of danger and thei, 
run the cultivator very shallow at. first. 





I planted eight! acres of timothy sod last 
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which was literally alive with worms,—one ear of corn 
Supplied all the seed necessary for repjanting. 1 had, 
‘if not the best, at least one of the best fields of corn 
in this neighborhood—soil burr-oak, barrens. 

Now brother farmers, I consider the information in 
the above in the aggregate worth many thousand dol- 
‘lars, afl that I shall charge you for it is this, go and 
pay the printer forthwith, not only all arrears but for 
a year in advance. And try the above aid report 
progress through the columus of the Farmer. 

, Straws. 

Elkhart, Ind., March, 1855. 





<> 


That Australian Wheat. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In a late number of the Far- 
mer, speaking of Mr. Vougherty’s success in raising 
the Australian wheat, you say: “ we chall be glad to 
hear more of it,” and as no one has yet responded to 
‘the call, I will offer a few suggestions, in co neetion 
with what I have already said upon the subject. 

I suppose Mr. T. B. Tooker and myself raised the 
| first bushel of Australian, ever raised this side of N. Y. * 


-It was sown and dragged in, the 14th day of October, 


1850. On the following day we sowed two acres to 
7 fsindapend and “ ijav” mixel, ia a neighboring 
field; at harvest, the Australian stood full five feet 
high, and yielded at the rate of 20 bushels to the acre, 
of beautiful wheat, (other strange varieties grew 
amongst it, which was carefully picked out before 
harvesting, and destroyed,) whilst the Mediteranean 
and Flint was so badly winter-killed that there was 
hardly a head to be found on the whole piece. We 
obtained the seed of Samuel Thompson, Esq., Long 
Island; who the same year received the first premi- 
um on wheat from the Suffolk County Agricultural 
society for raising 54 bushels of Australian, and 44 
of Flint wheat to the acre, being altogether in favor 
uf the former. Since its introduction into this State, 
the winters have been so severe, together with the 
insects, that this wheat, like most other varieties, has 
had a“ hard pull of it,”ybeing, I think indigenous to a 
ihilder climate, although by careful culture it will no 
doubt, in 2 few years become acclimated here. As 
to its productive qualities, I do not hesitate to say 
from my own experience, that it is calculated for a 
very heavy yield, especially on light soils, and I believe 
it will outyield any other wheat in this country under 
favorable circumstances. It is a large kind of wheat; 
the straw is large, the heads are large, and the berry 
is very large. It does not “ tiller out” much, and so 
nuch the better, for I hold that the more stalks that 
zrow from one seed of wheat, the less vigorous will 
»e the plant, hence its superiority on poor soil, when 
one good sized »traw with a head in proportion, from 
one seed, is better than a half a dozen little ones on 
straw so short that it cgn scarcely be harvested, as is 
yenrally the case with our common varieties; and as 
{0 the iperiority of the grain, the flour and the straw 
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of the Australian, I am sure no one can have a doubt, 
who has given it a fair trial. 

I have but one fault to find with it, and that is not 
with the wheat itself, but in the other kinds that will 
grow amongst it. The first crop I raised of it: “on 
my owrt hook,” was from the best seed I could obtain 
on Long Island, at a cost of $6 per bushel; but it 
grew Australian strate, with a “heavy sprinkting” of 
heads of other sorts. I wasnot prepared to see this, 
but nothing daunted, I went into it, knife and basket 
in hand, gathering every strange head I could find, 
leaving the pure Australian standing in the field; and 
again after harvest [ gave it onother overhauling, 
verily believing that I had now made “clean wheat of 
i.” This clean wheat was sown, but to my surprise, 
at the next harvest the ereole again made its appear 
ance, though not so formidable as before. The field 
was again scoured as before, and the crop distributed 
for seed, but I am sorry to learn that in most cases 
the wheat is still troubled with the mixture, 


I can account for this phenomenon only as follows: 
the AustraJian wheat being a little the latest, is im | 


pregnated with the pollen of other varieties growing 
among it, and the latter being remarkably prolific 
and of smaller sized kernels, will increase upon the 
former at an astonishing rate, hence the task of puri 
fying it and of keeping it so, will be a tedious one; 
but ifit can, it shall be done; for I havea small patch 
sown with seeds from heads selected with great care, 
and from this I expect in a few years to produce the 
improved Australian wheat. But I would say in this 
connection, that I doubt very much whether a bushel 
of Australian, or any other wheat was ever grown in 
America, entirely free frommjrture. I have several 
acres of the mixed variety Which withstood both in- 
sects and hard winter last year, whilst all other kinds 
in this section was almost an entire failure. [ sowed 
the mixed article by itself, last fall, to try it, believing 
that if it continued to be as hardy and .s prolific as 
when grewing with its neighbor (the Australian ) 
it will prove to be a valuable wheat after all At 
harvest [ may speak of this creole variety again, but 





for the present—“ we rest.” D. D. Tooker. 
Napoleon, March, 1855. 
Chess Raising Farmers. 


Messrs, Eprroas: Mach has been said in your pa 
per about wheat turning to chess. My observation 
and experience prove that there are certain classes of 
farmers who ave famous for * raising chess” in various 
ways, ‘Taey are just sach farmers as care more for 
their own external appearance than they do about 
selecting their seed wh2at ; such as pay more atten- 
tion: to polities than to farming ; and such as wait till 
winter elosesin before they think of their/winter wood. 
Imagine one of these last, after a heavy fall of snow, 
out hunting for his sled. He asks Peter if he knows 
where itis. “Yes,” says Peter, “you know we had 
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it hauling off that dead calf.” “O, yes; well, we 
mast go for wood.” ‘The sled is at length found, the 
horses are ready, and off go the farmer and his 
hired man for wood; not because he waats to go, 
but because he is obliged to, for there is not enough 
to keep up the fire through the day, and several rails 
have been tek:n from the fence, which is already too 
low. 

‘The woods are reached perhaps at about half past 
eleven, and the farmer and his man go in search of* 
some fallen tree top; they find one and commence 
chopping and breaking it up ; the latter being easily 
done as it is some rotten. In the course of time they 
get the sled Joaded and Peter takes the lines. But a 
difficulty occurs, The horse the farmer swapped for 
last Saturday, refuses to draw. The farmer applies a 
brush to him, and an animated performance com- 
menees, which however is soon ended by the break- 
ing of the sled roller, in consequence of the see saw- 
uz, jerking and flouncing. “Woa! Wo-a!” says 
ter; and woe it is, sure enough, “Why didn’t 
‘ou hold them even, even, I say !” cries the farmer. 
Nobw ly could hold them even, The farmer, out of 
humor with everything, mounts the balky horse, and 
the hired man the other. See that farmer on his way 
home, jerkinz aud kicking bis disobedient animal at 
almost every step. Now who is to blame? The 
wood should have been cut the winter before, and 
snugly corded up in the woods, or what is better, 
stowed nicely away in the woodhouse. if they have 
one, which does not always happen. Then if the far- 
mer had taken care of his sled properly the roller 
would not have been rotten ; andif he would quit 
swapping horses he might have a steadier team, and 
more time to read the Farmer, and the consequence 


would be that instead of trusting to his hired man he 

would select his own seed wheat, and so raise less 

chess. Yours, &c. J. SurHeRLaNy. 
Laporte. 


Premiums for Plowing. 


Messrs. Enrrors:—I wish to say a word or two on 
the above subject. Looking over the premium list 
it struck me that those awarded for barn-yard fowls 


exceeded all that were offered for plow; and for plow- 
ing. Is good plowing of so little consequence in ag- 
riculture, or are the plowmen of Michigan so perfect 
as to need no improvement? Or is the State Agri- 
cultural Society so poor that it cannot afford to 
award higher premiums on plowing than are generally 
given at @ parochial agricultural society's plowing- 
natch in Britain, where the price of labor is fifty ie 
cent. less than in Michigan,and the premiums awarded 
are proportionably higher, being always given to the 
plowman and never to the owner of the team or plow? 
My opinion is, that if the Society were to award 
100, 50, 25, 15, 10 dollars as premiums on plowing, 
it would excite farmers to emulation, and elevate the 
standard of plowing, so that in a few years the fields 
of Michigan would assume an appearance of decided 
improvement. James Dawson. | 
Nankin, Wayne Co,, 1855, *s. 
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Notes of a Short Trip Northward. 


PART SECOND. 


In my travels I have: had occasion to pass over a 
large portion of Shiawasseg-county, and found it to be 
beautifully diversified with openings, plains and tim- 
bered land, and possessing as rich and productive soil 
as any county in the stete. From Corunna I went to 
the pleasant village of Owasso, situated' like Corunna 
on the Shiawassee river. This place has a good wa- 
ter power, and a saw mill and flouring mill are doing 


good service. The depot is said to be located here | 


also, which must cause a brisk competition between 
Owasso and Corunna, as the county buildings and 
union school are located at the latter place, and if the 
P. H. RB. Road should be built soon and form a junc- 


come a place of considerable importance in this sec- 
tion of the state. Amongst other novelties, improv- 
ments and new inventions of the age, which have 
found their way into this part of the world, I find 
here and there a convert to the so-called spiritualist 
theory ; and stayed over night with one who had re- 
cently become a “medium.” He was a well informed 
man, and possessed of good sense upon every other 
subject, but seemingly insane on this. 

The next morning I took up my’ line of march for 
home, where I arrived safely on the evening of the 
24th of .- ovember. 

Those only who have had the experience, can real- 
ize the happiness one feels in being welcomed back in. 
to the bosom of a beloved family after an unusual 
absence and a wearying journey, especially when one 





tion as is talked of with the O. & O. Railroad here, | 
this will soon be a place of great importance in this | 
part of the state. ° 

From Shiawassee I went westward into Clinton | 
county, to the farm of David Houghtaling who set- 
tled there about eight years ago, under rather dis- 
couraging cireumstances His location was some 
sixty or a hundred miles from “every where,” that is, | 
from any market or place of business. There was no| 
railroad or plank road or canak to get out on, and no 
prospect of any. Deer and bears and wolves were 
plenty in the howling wilderness which surrounded 
him, and neighbors were “few and far between.” 
Now he is within six miles of a railroad line, and only | 
about twenty miles from the capital of the state. He| 
has an extensive farm, timbered land, with large im- 
provements. When he went there his land was worth 
three dollars per acre, it isnow worth about five times 
three. ‘Lhe soil is a rich clay loam, well adapted to 
all kinds of crops, either grain or grass. 

Going westward still, I passed into Ionia county, 
and visited the large and beautiful farm of Elder 
Chauncy Reynolds,who located here, if 1 mistake not, 
about sixteen years ago. He was one of the early 
pioneers of the Grand River valley, and had the priv- 
ilege of afirst choice. Experience shows that he made 
a wise one. His farm was heavy timbered land ; the 
soil, a deep, rich clay and gravelly loam, sufficiently 
high and rolling to keep it perfectly dry. He has now 
a large improvement, with good buildings, all arranged 
in first rate erder and on the most convenient plan for 
a large and well stocked farm, and for the comfort of 
a large and happy family. he Michigan Farmer is 
ever to them a welcome visitor, and occupies a prom- 
inent place among the many choice publications to be 
found on their table. 

About six miles west of this I came to the pleas- 
ant village of Lyons, which is the first point on Grand 
River intersected by the Oakland and Ottawa Rail- 
road. Ionia village seven miles farther down the river 
being the county seat, and at the head of navigation, 
. ordinarily, it must, when that railroad is built, be- 








has been totally disappointed in the main object of 
that journey, as I was in mine. 

And now Mr. Editor, I will close these long notes 
of a short trip, by submitting them to your discre- 
tion. Yours truly, Wx. 0. H. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Suggestion for the Poultry Breeders of Mich- 
igan. 





Epitors Micniaan Farmer:—On looking over the 
premiums offered on domestic poultry for the present 
year, 1 observe that there are about fifty dollars ap- 
propriated, which I think might be expended to much 
better advantage, than in the manner proposed. 
Were larger premiums given for the best kinds of 
fowls, instead of indiscriminate premiums for the best 
and second best of all kinds, I think it would nec- 
essarily draw out factgjand have a tendency to settle 
the “vexed question” of “ which is the best breed.” 

“Why,” says Mr. A. (or is it B. Dr B., Dr Bennett?) 
“ that question was settled long ago—the Brahmas 
are the best fowl in theworld.” “But hold” says Mr. 
C. “Neighbor D. has the Brahmas, and they will not 
compare with my Shanghais in any respect.” “Non- 
sense,” says Mr. K. “to talk of your great overgrown 
gawky things, that must know which way the wind 
blows before they venture out—they should not be 
mentioned the same day with my Dorkings.” And so 
it goes,to the end of the chapter. 

“Fair time” comes, Mr. A. B. C. D. and E. take 
their fowls to the Fair, tucked wp in little eoops; the 
judges boost, poke, and stir them up a goed deal, to 
see them a little—each gets the first premium om his 
favorite kind—which may be such, more from preju- 
dice than any thing else—and they go home greatly 
pleased, and abundantly satisfied—and who is any the 
wiser as regards the camparative merits or profits of 
the respective breeds? Now should those taking an 
interest in these matters, and having a given number 
of any particular breed of fowls, keep an account of 
their doings and profits for the year, ending at such 
time preceding and near the time of the Pair as might 
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be required, so as to render a full and true account to! made in any one week was from the 1th to the 17th 


the judges, they might then have some data by which June 11§lbs. 


to be guided in passing judgment, as to who has the! I estimate the medium price of butter for the 
‘year past, at 1s 6d per lb., which is rather below 


“best breed” of fowls. But managed in the pres- 
ent manner, the inducement is not sufficient to secure | the average price for fresh butter in this market. 
the desired result. Then would it not be a better! I offset the care of the cow and the manufacture of 
course to give fewer and larger premiums, that those the butter against the milk and cream used in a family 
possessing valuable and pure breeds of fowls, may be of six persons, of which no account is made, together 
induced, and can afford to attend to all the details and} 'with the sour and butter milk and manure, which I 








particulars, so that we may gain that information| 
‘the 16 of April 1854,and the account stands as fol- 


which, under the present system is not to be ob- 
tained? Yours, &e. &e: 
8. Lams. 
Hickery Grove, March 13th. 1855. 


On Premiums at County Fairs. 

Eprror or rae Micrican Farmer,—Sir: Some un- 
knownfriend has sent me the Feb. number of your ex- 
cellent paper, and if you will allow an out sider to 
make a few suggestions, I will do so. Your State 
Board of Agriculture have offered liberal premiums— | 
but I am sorry to see they are payable in silver med-_ 
als—cash, and silver spoons. 

Now in what way will that benefit the agricultural 
interests of your State? A copy of the Michigan 
Farmer will do more for that object than a premium 
of $10 in cash—and instead of a useless waste of mon- 
ey would distribute a large amount of agricultural 
information among your farmers. That should be 
the object of premiums. It will then come in month- 
ly instalments through the year. A tenth part of the 
amount of premiums offered by your State Society, 
if awarded in agricultural books, and papers, would 
do more good than the whole amount awarded in 
cash, silver medals, or silver spoons—besides sus- 
taining papers devoted to agricultural subjects. 

Now instead of $12 in cash, if they would award 





twelve copies of the Farmer, and thus give the re-| 


cipient the power of distributing the information 
through his friends, it would make him a three-fold 
benefactor—once in practical farming—once in scat- 
tering valuable information—and aid the printer. 

I hope your State Society will pardon this volun- 
tary advice from an eutsider, and believe me—truly 
their friend. L. V. Bierce. 

Akron, Ohio, Feb. 8th, 1855, 


A good Cow. 


Mr. Enprrer, Dear Sir: To elucidate the profits of 
the dairy I send the debt and credit account kept by 
myself the year past of a native cow, 14 years old, 
something past the prime of life. The yield of butter 
I do not consider as extremely large, owing to the 
great drouth of the last season, but as that occasioned 
an advance in the price of butter it will not materially 
vary the result as to the clear profits. The whole 
amount made from the 18th of May, to the 10th of the 
ensuing March was 2493 lbs. The greatest aniount 











consider as a full compensation. The cow came in 


lows. 
Cow Dr. 
To 26 weeks pasturage,@ 28.....------.-..c00+ $6,50 
12 tone hay @ 610, 65.5 dks ence endiinded dion 477 


“ 1300 tbs, bran @ 50 cwt..eee 


ContTRA, 
By Calf sold to Butcher, 32 days insite, 4.00 
By 249} ths Butter, @ 1s, 6d.,.....------ 6.78 
By amount of milk WU ococsssahocene * 30 


$53.08 $28.00 
Leaving a balance of clear profit from the Cow of $25.08. 











Very respectfully yours, J. F. Cuuss. 
Giraud Rapids, March 15 1855. ' 
Saw Mills. 
Me. Jounstone,—Dear Sia: Your correspondent 


of “ Waterford, Mich,” asks for information’ with re- 
gard to the best and cheapest mode of building a saw 
mill, &c. I wish to say to him, and all others in need 
of similar information, that I will give plans and drafts 
for the purpose of enabling them to build saw 
mills, in a cheap and substantial manner, ( with the 
aid of a good carpenter) that will answer his (A, W, 
L’s.) requirements admirably But he will readily see 
that these plans, and the necessary information, cannot 
be given through your va'uable journal in a manner 
to be of any practical use to him, without infringing 
upon the space in its columns rightly claimed for less 
personal purposes. 

Last fall I had the supervision of an experiment in 
driving a saw, on an entirely new plan. It is now in 
successful operation. 

I would correspond directly with “ A. W. L.,” but 
take this course, that others may be made acquainted 
with the above mentioned facts. 

Persons wishing for my plans, and the benefit of 
my experience, can be accommodated, by addressing 
me at Manchester, Washtenaw Oo., Mich., stating the 
amount in head, in feet and inches, with such other 
facts as may seem necessary to their purposes. 

A reasonable compensation for services rendered, 
will be expected, J, V. Jenkins. 





Draining Basins by Wells. 

In many portions of the country we find depressions 
of the surface, more or less deep, and more or less ex- 
tensive, in the form of basins, which usually receive 
the euphorious titles of “ swamp-holes "or “cat-holes,” 
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or “mare’s nests.” These depressions have no visible 
outlet ; they sometimes produce coarse grass, scrub- 
willows grow about the margins. They are seriou: 
eye-sores, and often despoil the beanty of a farm. 
Now the question is, how are they to be trans- 
formed into productive areas ? for it is not a rational 
supposition, that a wide-awake, progressive farmer, is 
going to look upon these deformities a great length 
of time, without making some effort to remove them. 
Chatting once with a very intelligent Jerseyman, on 
this very subject, he stated that he had rid his farm 
of one of these “holes,” by sinking a well in the 
centre, at a time when it had become dry. He dug 
into quicksand, and the well completely drained the 


_basin; no matter how much rain might fall, it would 


all be gone in half a day. 

In the Country Gentleman, of March 8th. a corres- 
pondent relates his success by the same mode’ The 
water stood in his basin eight months in the year, and 
it would be full after every hard rain during the other 
four months. He says; “on the 3d. of August 1841 I 
dug a well nine feet deep in the centre of the basin, 
and came to living water, which rose very rapidly, so 
much so that I expected to see it run over the top in 
ashort time. I think the water rose, at least two 
feet in ten minutes and then stopped, and remained at 
that depth, until a heavy rain of three days. I then 
went to look at the well, expecting to find it full and 
running over; but to my utter astonishment there 
was not more than two and a half feet of water in the 
well. It had risen about four feet uuring the storm. 
I should judge, by the marks on the sides of the well. 
There must a great quantity of water have run into 
the well, as at least ten acres discharge their surplus 
water into it, and the rain fell in torrents during three 
days. I then dug four open drains into the well and 
the land has been sufficiently dry for wheat, corn, oats, 
or grass ever since. It has been in grass for the last 
12 years and has borne heavy crops of first rate hay.’ 

Now it is not only possible, but exceedingly prob 
able, that a great many, if not nearly all, of the num 
berless basins of this kind in the Western States, may 
be drained by this simple, cheap process. The exam 
ples given, encourage the hope, at least, that the p.an 
may prove universally successful. B. 





Homg Embellishmen‘s. 

We are thinking, that amidst the sterner duties of 
farm-life, we must not forget that our Homes are a 
kind of nner T'emple—a Holy of Holies,—where we 
daily offer up our purest vows, and upon whose sa- 
cred altars we consecrate our sworn affections ;— 
types of a fairer and better home, in another and high- 
er life. 

And, we are thinking too, that our fair readers may 
have an eye upon this very subject, as they perchance, 
are bending over the sweet firstlings of flowers which 
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this creative season gives us ; when, 
“ Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers ; 
And grasping blindly above it for ight, 
Climbs to a soul in 4 tas and flowers,”— 

And are wondering with what fitting garments they 
ure to set off their “front yard,” for the coming joy- 
ous season. ‘To be sure, here are those real hardy, 
welcome fellows, the 

“ Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of Marci with beauty,’” 
And the roguish little violets.— 


“ But ( though ) sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath,” 


They are gone—too soon—and please no more. 

The peach and apple blossoms—charming from 
their associations—pour upon us an ocean of fra- 
grance, but a few swift hours etherealizes their glory. 
“Our tulips too,” say they, “ only come out to show 
themselves for a short time, and then decay. What 
then can we find? what shall we plant?” 

We fully sympathize with our fair friends in their dis- 
tress, but trust thet we shall be able to relieve them, if 
they will follow the directions here given. Our advice 
is, call to your aid the hardy,ever-blooming roses, which 
will furnish, almost a continual succession of bloom 
and sweetness, and a fresh boquet of this choicest 
flowe? of Eden, for your table, the whole season 
through. “O dear, dear, yes ! that is precisely what 
we want.” 

Well, then, here are a dozen sorts for you—our fa- 
vorites. They cannot help but suit the most fastidi- 
ous amateur, 


, Souvenir de Malmaison, pale flesh color ; large. 
Caroline de Sansal, clear flesh color, becoming blush. 
Hermosa, white. 

Giant of Battles, brilliant, fiery crimson. 

Le Ryine, deep ruse; very large. 

Duchess of Sutherland, pale rose. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, beautiful pale flesh color ; always bloom- 


&- , , 

Madame Deprez, rosy lilac ; grows in clusters. 
Queen of the Buurbons, fawn colored rose, 
Rivers, rosy crimson ; large. 

General Castellane, dark vermillion red ; scarce. 
Baron Prevost, deep rose ; profuse bloomeht 


“Well, I could improve that list,” says some old 
bachelor sort of a fellow, wever suited with anything. 
Perhaps so ; this is our cheice, and it is believed can- 
not be easily out-done. If there is auy oneso insen- 
sille as not to be charmed at sight with this heavenly 
flower, in which, as Leigh Hunt says, everything beau- 
tiful took shape, he should at once flee the habitations 
of sensible souls, and take refuge among the grovel- 
ling ‘Root Diggers” described by Fremont. 

These sorts may be had of our friends, Adair, Dou- 
gall, or Hubbard & Davis, Detroit, or at amy well es- 
tablished nursery in the country. B. 





Onions on new Ground---Gzass roots. 
Mr. Eprror: Your friend in Owasso writing in the 





last August number; wishes'‘to know if onions can be 
raised on new ground without plowing. A few years 
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since, sometime between the lst and 10th 0° May, I 
sowed some onion seed on new ground. It was 
timbered land, newly cleared. I pulled up what 
herbage and rootsI could, and raked the seed in. 
The onions were the largest I ever saw. _ The largest 
measured five inches in diameter. They were un- 
usually flat. 

Some other correspondent wishes to know how 
deep grass reots will run. In the month of August 
1850, I tapped my well with a ditch. The ground 
was dry, and generally too hard to be spaded. I 
found grass roots five feet in depth with vegetable 
life. At the depth of three feet, the roots were nu- 
merous, and there they generally terminated. In one 
place there was sand in the form of a mound rising to 
within about two feet of the surface, and there the 
roots ended, or in other. words, they did not run inte 


the sand. Joun Rucep. 
Lansing February, 184b. " 


Beorres ror Wounxps 1x Horses.—~Mr. H. T. 
Williams, of Burr Qak, one of our best farmers iv 
this region, furnished us with the accompanying re- 
cipes. He assures us that he has fully tested their 
value in extreme cases. For a fresh wound in a horse, 
from whatever cause, take: 

Sal ammoniac, one pound, 
High wines (or whisky,) one quart, 

Put together and dissolve, and apply to the wound 
several times a day, and a cure will be effected speed- 
ily. A neighbor’s horse, he said, under full speed, ran 
against the sharp end ofa rail, which tore the flesh 
in such a nsanner that the shoulder bone was laid en- 
tirely bare. The above compound was applied dili- 
gently, and in less than six weeks the horse was at 
work, though the acighbors declared at the time tha; 
he could not recover, 

Accidents will often happen to horses, says Mr. W. 
when we are travelling, a distance from home perhaps, 
such as cutting the feet and legs with the shoe-corks, 
a very common accident, and it is very convenient to 
know of some easily-to-be-foumd remedy to apply in 
such cases, 

Take one ounce gum camphor, one piat of vinegar. 


not needful to be very nice about the proportions, 
apply this taree or four times a day, and your horse 
need not stop work. B. 


Garget Can be Cured. 


It kas been ascertained that Hydriodate of Potash 
will cure the worst case of this disease. Twelve grains, 
dissolmed in a table spoonful of water, may be given at 
a dose; and three doses given each day till the cure is 
perfected. Three or four weeks are usually sufficien! 
for the purpose If it is inconvenient to give a dose at 
noon, let the morning and night doses contain eighteen 
grains each; though three of twelve grains each ar 
probably better. 

‘The matter is very easily managed. Get at an 
Apothecary’s store an ounce and half of the medicine 
which, at 440 grains to the ounce, will eoutain 6695 








grains. This will make fifty five doses of twelve grai 
each. Put the whole into a glass bottle of sufficient 
capacity, with fifty five table spoonfuls of cold water. 
Shake briskly, and it will be thoroughly dissolved in 
a few moments; and every table spoonful will contain 
the requisite quantity of twelve grains. Wet a little 
Indian meal or shorts with water enough to make a 
stiff paste and stir in the dose. 

The above remedy was substantially communicated 
not long since to the New England Farmer by the 
gentleman who discovered it and who tried it in repea- 
ted instances with uniform success. 

Hydriodate of potash is much used by physicians, 
and is well known to act directly upon the mamm 
vessels, 


This remedy, for the odious disease of garget ought 
to be universally known, as it might be the means of 
saving, annually, many valuable animals. The best 


cows—those giving the richest milk, and the greatest 
quantity—are the ones oftenest attacked. 

The Rev. Daniel C. Weston, of this city, to whom 
we are permitted to refer, has recently tried this meth- 
od of cure with eutiresuccess. He hasa valuable cow 
that was badly attacked with garget soon after calving 
last spring. One of the hinder quarters of the bag was 
so caked and inflamed that though ordinarily perfectl 
gentle, she would kick at the least motion to touc 
it. ‘I'he milk was of a redish color,and left in the pan a 
bloody sediment. No portion of the milk could be 
relied on, as the milk from those teats that gave no 
external marks of disease, left in the pan a bloody 
deposit. ’ 

Every remedy. known to the wiseacres hereabouts, 
was faithfully tried without effect. Garget root, salt- 
petre, glauber salt, sulphur, given in the most ap- 
proved quantities, (to say nothing of various outward 
applications, ) each and all absolutely failed to afford 
any relief. There was every probability that the cow 
was ruined, and Mr. Weston was strongly advised 
to give her up and fat her for the butcher. 

t this point a copy of the New England Farmer, 
containing the above recipe, was put into his hands by 
a friend and he immediately proceeded to test its 
qualities. When he began to give it, half the bag was 
almost one solid cake.  [n three or four days the i 
began to soften. In seven days there was a decide 
improvement. In two weeks there was no bloody 
sediment in the milk. In three weeks the cake 
had entirely left-the hinder quarter, and in the forward 
quarter was about the size of a pullet’s egg. In this 
quarter the disease made its final stand, and showed 
some obstinacy. But it was fairly cornered, and in a 
week or two more evacuated the premises altogether, 
after having held villanous and undisputed sway for 
more than three months. The cow, at this present 
writing, Nov 1, is in fine order and condition, and 
gives eight quarts per day of very rich and pure milk. | 
The quantity of medicine used by Mr Weston in this 
case was two ounces and a half—Maine Farmer. 





Puack Kyor ox Pium Trees.—Mr. H. N. Lang- 
worthy, an experienced fruit grower says the black 
knot can be headed if not cured. 

His procegs is to cut off the limb as far below the 
xcrescence i there ‘s- any discoloration of the bark. — 
This must be done jn the early stage of the disease, as 
oon as any enlargement is discovered, and during 
the growing season of the tree. The branches cut off 
should be burned. The process r-quires vigilance, 
and continued attention each season, on account of 
the prevalence of the insect‘which causes the disease. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
J. C. HOLMES, Eprror. 


The Nurszryman and Gardener's Library. 

It is said that practice makes perfect. This may 
sometimes be true, but in order to know how to prac 
tice the art of horticulture successfully, it should be 
studied scientifically and philosophically; then it can 
be practiced systematically and with more certainty 
of success. ‘Time was when it was sufficient to sav 
that a tree was grafted, and it would eell; but that 
time has gone by, and the nurseryman is required to 
say, not only the tree he sells is engrafted or budded, 
but also what are the varieties, what their origin, are 
they suited to the location for which they are wanted, 
what soil and what treatment do they require for 
successful cultivation. These questions, and a host 
of others, the nurseryman should be able to answer, 
not merely because his customers demand it of him, 
but that he may conduct his own/business under- 
standingly and with success. Every horticulturist 
should possess a library well stored with the best 
works upon Agriculture and Horticulture, to the ex- 
tent that his means will permit and his wants require, 
and in that library should be found some or all of the 
following works: 

The Horricutrvrist, published at Rochester, New 
York, by James Vick, Jr., and edited by P. Barry. 
Price two dollars per year—colored edition five dol- 
lars, This work is so well and favorably known and 
received throughout the west, that it requires no rec- 
ommendation from us to give it notoriety. The ed- 
itor is one of the most eminent, scientific, practical 
and successful nurserymen of the present day. He 
j8, withal, a pleasing writer; his articles are never 
shrouded in unmeaning mystery, or tinseled ornamerits, 
but they are plain, easy to be understood and put in 
practice. 

The Magaztve or Horricunture, published by 
Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. and edited by C. M. 
Hovey. Terms two dollars a yearin advance. This 
is the oldest of the American Horticultural Maga- 
zines, the current volume being the twenty-first. It 
is ably conducted, but from its being somewhat local 
in its character, its circulation in the west is rather 
limited; but we notice that most of the articles in the 
| number of the present volume are adapted to the 
wants of the west as well as the east: The contribu- 
tors to this Journal are gentlemen well ,ersed in the 
science and practice of horticulture. 

The Fiorist anp Horticuttura. Jovrnan, H. C. 
Hanson editor, No. 63, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Terms two dollars a year in advance. This Journal 
has now entered upon its fourth volume, each number 
has a colored plate of a new plant or fruit. The flo- 
rist will find much in this work that is both interest- 
ing and instructive. ; 











The Horticuntuza. Review anp Botanica, Mac- 
azinE, An ably conducted Magazine, edited by Dr. 
John A, Warder, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Doctor has 
worked hard for four years to place this work upon 
a solid foundation, but as it has'not made its appear- 
ance this year, we fear our friend Warder will have to 
give it up as abad job. The talent, energy, zeal, en- 
thusiasm, labor, and money that has been expended 
upon this magazine should have secured for it a list 
of subscribers, that would have filled instead of empti- 
ed the proprietor’s pockets. From a circular lately 
received we learn that efforts are being made to resus- 
citate the Review; we hope the efforts will prove suc- 
cessful, and that it will receive the patronage it de- 
serves. 

All the above magazines are published monthly. 
For standard works upon fruit and fruit trees, we have 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 
with and without colored plates. The Fruit Garden, 
by P Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Price $1. The 
American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, $1. 
American Fruit Grower’s Guide, by F. R. Elliott, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $1 25. Cole’s Fruit Book, 75 cts. 
Allen on the Grape, by James Fiske Allen, Salem, 
Mass. $1. Grape Culture” by R. Buchan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Fruits ef America, with colored 
plates, by C. M. Hovey, Boston. Published every 
alternate month, in Royal octavo, $1 each. Twelve 
numbers complete a volume. All of these works 
contain descriptions and cuts of fruits, also directions 
for the culture of fruit trees in the nursery, orchard, 
and garden. 

For the kitchen garden we recommend the follow- 
ing: Family Kitchen Gardener, by Robert Buist, 
Philadelphia, 75 cts. “The American Kitchen Gar- 
dener, by 'T. G. Fessenden. The Kitchen Gardener's 
Instructor, by Bridgeman, 50 cts. 

In the ornamental department there are many val- 
uable works, from which we would select the follow- 
ing. 

Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory, $1 25 
Ludy's Companion to the Flower Garden, by Mrs. 
Loudon, edited by A. J. Downing, $1 25. Parsons 
on the Rose, $1 50, The Book of Flowers, by Jo- 
seph Breck, Boston, 75 cts. 

In Botany we would recommend Gray's Botanical 
Text Book, by Asa Gray, M. D., Professor of Natu- 
ral History in Harvard University. Vorth Ameri- 
can Botany, by Eaton and Wright. 

Entomotogy. Insects injurious to Vegetation, by 
Thadeus William*Harris, Cambridge, Mass. 

The study of soils and their preparation for the re- 
ception and growth of plants is all important,therefore, 
we would recommend to the horticulturist, to place 
in his library, and study well the following works. 

Text Book of Agriculture, by professor Charles 
Fox, and published by Elwood & Co., Detroit. Ele- 
ments of Agriculture, by George E. Waring, N. Y. 
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Johnston's Agricultural Chemisty, by James F. W. 
* Johnstone, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, Dur- 
ham University, Eng. Liebig’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try. Relations of Chemistry to Agriculture, and the 
Agricultural Experiments of Mr. J. B. Lawes, by 
Justus Von Liebig, translated from the German by 
Samuel W. Johnston, at the author’s request; pub- 
lished by Luther Tucker. A most suggestive and 
valuable work. 





American Pomological Society. 


We have before us the report of the proceedings 
of this society at its meeting held in Boston last Sep- 
tember. In this volume we find much interesting and 
instructive matter and we desire to cull from its pages 
a few morsels that will be of value to the horticultu- 
rists of Michigan. The information elicited at the 
meetings of this society is of great value to the pom- 
ologists of each of the States, and to none, more so 


than our own. 

The President, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in his ad- 
dress to the society, in speaking upon the aris of 
cultivation remarks as follows. 


“The absolute necessity of proper preparation, and 
deep and thorough cultivation of the soil, especially 
for certain fruits, is now generally admitted, though 
regard must a .ways be had to the natural. activity in 
the sap of the species, and to the degree of fertility 
of the soil. Surely it would be unwise to apply the 
same cultivation to the peach and the cherry, as to 
the apple and the pear, or to treat any of these on 
new and fertile grounds as in old and exhausted 
lands. : 

The influence of soils is remarkable. But by these 
we do not mean the identical spot, the artificial bed 
in which the tree stands; for, in time, the roots take 
a wide eng in search of food. Some fruits are good 
in nearly all places ; others, only in their original lo- 
cality. Some suceeed best on light, loainy, or sandyy 
soils; others, in stiff clayey soils. In the latter, many 
pears, for instance, the Beurre Bosc and Napoleon, 
aregstringent, while in the former they are entirely 
free from this quality. ‘The Beurre Rance, in England | 
and in some parts of France, is the best late pear. So! 
it is, also, in some of the soils of Belgium ; while with 
others, and with us, it is generally inferior. 

The flavor of fruit is much influenced not only by 
soil but also by climatic and meteorological agents. 
Thus, ia a cold, wet and undrained soil, disease com- 
mences in the root; and as a natural consequence, the 
juices of the tree are imperfectly elaborated, and un- 
able to supply the exigency of the fruit. Even in- 
jurious substances are taken up. A plum tree has 
been known to absorb oxide of iron, so as not only to 
color the foliage, but also to exude and form incrusta- 
tions on the bark, and finally to kill the tree. As an 
instance of climatic agency, it is sufficient to report 
the fact, that out of fifty varieties of American peaches 
grown in the garden at Chiswick, England, only two 
were adapted to the climate. 

In retation to appropriste fertilizers for fruit 
trees, a diversity of opinion prevails. All agree that 
certain substances exist in plants and trees, and that 
these must be contained in the soil to produce growth, 
elaboration and perfettion. To supply these, some 
advocate the use of what are termed special manures; 
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others ridicule the idea. We submit whether this is 
not a difference in language, rather than in principle; 
for by special fertilizers tre first mean simply those 
which correspond with the constituents of the crop. 
But are not the second careful to select and apply 
manures which contain those elements? and do they 
not, in practice, affix the seal of their approbation to f 
the theory which they oppose? Explode this doctrine 
and do you not destroy the principles of manuring, 
and the necessity of a rotation of crops? Trees ex- 
haust the soil of certain ingredients, and, like animals, 
must have their appropriate food.’ All know how 
difficult it is to take a fruit tree flourish on the spot 
from which an old tree of the same species has been 
removed. 

The great’ practical question now agitating the 
community is: How shall we ascertain what fertilizing 
elements are appropriate to a particular species of 
vegetution? To this, two replies are rendered. Some 
say, analyse the crop; others, the soil. Each, we 
think, maintains a trath; and both together, nearly 
the whole truth. We need the @nalysis of the crop 
to teach us its ingredients, and that of the soil to as- 
certain whether it contains those ingredients; and if 
it does not, what fertilizers must be applied to supply 
them. Thus, by analysis, we learn that nearly one 
quarter part of the constituents of the pear, the grape, 
and the strawberry consists of potash. This abounds 
in new soils, and peculiarly adapts them to the pro- 
ductions ofthese fruits, but having been extracted 
from soils lohg under cultivation it is supplied by 
wood ashes or potash, the value of which has of late 
greatly increased in the estimation of cultivators. 

Among the arts of modern cultivation, universal 
experience attests to the great advantage of mulching 
the soil around fruit trees, as a means of fertilization 
and of preservation from drought in heat so common 
with us in midsummer In illustration of this, exper- 
iment has proved that on dry soils, where the earth 
has been strown with straw, the crops have been as 
large without manure, as with it, where evaporation 
has disengaged the cane elements of the soil. 

On the various systems of pruning, upon which so 
much has been written, I cannot enlarge. But when 
I consider the profound philosophy involved in this 
branch of our subject, I freely confess my inability 
justly to represent my own impressions, or faithfully to 
réport yours. I shall only mention a few general 
principles. It is a doctrine of’ physiology, applicable 
alike to animals and plants, thatthe opts of produc- 
tion depends upon vital energy; and this again, on 
sustenance. Hence, a tree can support only a given 
amount of perfect fruit. If from a superabundance 
of fruit spurs there be a deficiency of i ica 
matter to sustain inflorescence and perfect fructifica- 
tion, the fruit will be either imperfectly formed or 
prematurely drop from the tree. Of this, we have 
many forcible illustrations of varieties which bloom 
abundantly without setting their fruit; or which bear 
full crops only in alternate years. The remedy for 
these evils, provided the soil is properly fertilized, and 
other circumstances are propitious, is judicious pra- 
ning. In such instances, it is important to remove a 
part of the fruit spurs; or it there be a redundancy 
of fruit, to thin it out by picking off the inferior speci- 
mens. This Jatter practice is as important in fruit 
growing as in the cultivation of vegetables. All con- 
cede the importance of maintaining the co-relation of 
the different parts of the tree and of preserving the 
equilibrium between the top and the root. Cultiva- 
tors of great celebrity remark that “it is easy to per- 









































ceive what division of the root is suffering by the ap- 
pearance of the branches; if the top dics, the tap or 
taps ure sickly; if the lateral branches die, then the 
lateral subdivisions of the roots are dead.” 

In relation to summer pruning, I will only add that 
as the roots and leaves are the principal organs of the 
tree, the only ones, in fact, of which the fanctions are 
active, it is necessary to esa great caution, and 
to exercise much scientific skill. 

There is one other subject to which I can only al- 
lude; the necessity of regarding the affinities between 
different varieties in the arts of multiplication, All 
perceive the importance of this in the different species 
aud genera of fruit trees. Why is it not reasonable 
to regard it in some measure in the varieties? It is 
surprising how varieties are affected in their growth 
by a congeniality or incongeniality between the stock 
and the graft. May not these affinities or non-affini- 
ties affect the quality of the fruit as well as the growth 
and longevity of the tree? 

We suggest whether in the arts of multiplication 
there should not haa more careful regard to the vari- 
ous families ; for instance, in the pear, whether the 
Doyennes should not be grafted or budded on the 
Doyennes, the bergamots on the bergamofs and the 
like. ; 
We believe that much of the degeneracy which bas 
been attributed to natural deterioration, or the ran- 
ning out of varicties, may have resulted from an in- 
judicious selection of scions. Experience prefers those 
from a vigorous shoot uear the top of u healthy tree, 
“of good, strony, healthy kinds, with a sound consti- 
tution;” since, as a distingyished cultivator remarks, 
there vitality is strongest, and light and free air exert 
their most salutary influence. The same writer cau- 
tions us against taking them from decayed or unhealthy 
trees, or from those impaired in vitality or growing 
in bad soil, or in an unfavorabie location, “as such 
are likely to produce sickly successors, themselves to 
become prematurely decrepid.”’ 


a 


Culture of Cranberries. 


The Jittle knowledge I.possess in regard to the 
cultivation of crauberries, is the result of my observa- 
tion and experience during the last five years. 

Hoping that it may benefit some of your. subscri- 
bers, I send you a few facts for publication if you 
consider them of sufficient importance. 

I have a marsh, which may be termed dry It is 

not miry, and sometimes is as dry as meadow land. 
_ It is composed of muck, or a black vegetable fibre 
of several inches in depth; underlaid with hard gravel. 
It is covered with grass and a species of moss 
Around the edge of the marsh is a beavy growth o 
alder and willow, forminga tangled thicket. It is wet 
most ofthe year. The cranberry vines grow naturally 
upon thismersh. Fiveyears ago the different patches 
of vines altogether did not exceed two acres. "There 
are now more than seven acres of bearing vines! 

I have improved the marsh by clearing away the 
brush, drainage &c. I have increased the quantity of 
vines, by transplanting them in sods putting them in 
rows, two feet apart one way and one foot the other. 

If the earth between the vines were covered with 
coarse sand it would be beneficial in destroying the 
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grass,and expedite the harvesting of the fruit. 

Cranberries can be cultivated from seeds, but it is 
not a sure mode neither is it expeditious or as profita- 
ble as to transplant the vines. 

1 have ditched some portion of the marsh, but think 
some of filling up the ditches, especially if the seasons 
prove as dry as they have been for two years past. 

Last July, the vines blossomed very full, but were 
scorched by the heat and the crop was a total failure. 

Water is essential to the cultivation of these cran- 
berries. If it could bedone, it would %e ‘desirable to 
overflow the marshes in a dry season 

I have another marsh which has no gravel bottom, 
but is miry. The cranberry scems to thrive equally 
well on it. 

There are two varieties of cranberries growing upon 
these marshes each having their relative value. 

One variety grows on low straight. vines, seldom 
exceeding six inches in height. It produces fruit 
abundantly of a small size, and delicious flavor. The 
vines are often so covered with berries that the ground 
looks ted'with them. The process of gathering them 
is slow on account of their small size. They bear 
nearly every year. 

The other variety have long trailing vines, bearing 
only in alternate years. ‘The berries are large, some 
are round; some are oblong; others are oval or pear 
shaped; they are of a beautiful color but not of as deep 
red as the other vaviety. 

I have some vines which I procured from Minesota 
in the spring of 1852. The marsh was then very wet. 
I put in the sods with a spade, intending to remove 


these in the fall when the ground should become more 
dry, but as they thrive well [ have let them remain 


ever since. They have spread very much, the vines 
nearly cover the ground and are fast rooting out the 
grass. They are planted where I have usually mowed 
for hay. ‘The berries are very large and fine. In the 
fall of the last year, 1854, I gathered from one square 
rod of thesé vines, one and a half bushels of berries 
which sold for three dollars a bushel. 

The best time for transplanting vines is in No- 
vember, but they wiil do well transplanted in the 
spring. 

I will sell sods of these vines, one foot square for 
two shillings each, delivered at Coldwater packed and 
directed, as shall be desired. 

I gathered in the fall of 1853, from five acres, 700 
bushels of cranberries, which sold for $2,50 per 
bushel. One man will gather about seven bushels in 
aday. The cost of labor at that time was seventy- 
five cents per day and board, making the whole cost 
of harvesting about $100. 

The cost of marketing them is not great, buyers 
will purchase them delivered at any place on the line 
of the Railroad. I delivered them in barrels at Cold- 
water, which cost perhaps $300, more—leaving a 
clear profit of over $1500. 
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If our farmers who have niarshes would turn’ their 
attention to this branch of agriculture, they would 
realize more profit on the investment than in the cul- 
tivation of any other crop, while at the same time 
they need not neglect the cultivation of their upland. 

I reside in Quincy about 4 miles east, and 2 miles 
south of Coldwater, Branch Co., Michigan. My ad- 
dress is at Coldwater, Michigan. 

Yours, truly 
, &. D, Harsrep. 
Marck 20, 1856. 


a ee 





Frem the Hort'calturist. 


Curculio Remedies. 


BY WILLIAM ADAIR, DETROIT. 





If we look around at the various remedies that 
have been from time to time proposed for the Curcu- 
lio, we will find that they are almost as numerous as 
those found in the pharmacopeeia of the quack medi- 
cine venders for the cure of consumption, or any other 
incurable disease. Such being the case, and a new 
one in the hands of a committee for investigation, 
which it is confidently expected will prove suecessful, 
it may perhaps be considerd superfluous to add any 
more to the list; but as we are not to have the bene- 
fit of the new discovery the present season, and as it 
may prove, like most of the horticultural novelties that 
we have lately received, rather expensive for these 
“hard times,” it may be well to examine the subject 
a little, and see if anything can be done toward sav- 
ing our crop for the time. However, I believe that 
all will concede that an effectual, inexpensive, and ea- 
sily applied remedy for the attacks of this trouble- 
some insect, is worth a handsome reward. _ 

Premising thus far, I will mention a few instances, 
which may not be generally known, where the Curcu- 
lio has been more or less successfully combatted, Ar 
acquaintance, an amateur horticulturist, who had 
planted his plum trees in a yard by themselves, for 
the purpose of allowing the hogs and chickens to run 
at large among the trees, and not finding the plan 
quite satisfactory, covered the ground with fresh horse 
manure when the fruit was beginning to form; and 
the experiment was attended with success, This cov- 
ering is now continued every season, and he informs 
me that he is rewarded with a good crop for his tronb- 
le. I do not remember whether he told me to what 
depth he covered the ground. Perhaps six inches 
would be sufficient; a larger quantity might induce 
fermentation, and be injurious to the trees. 

Viiting the interior of the State, I observed a 
plum tree that stood alongside of a privy, which was 
bearing a very large crop of fruit,while the other trees 
in the garden had little or nothing on, them, ull being 
siaipeed by the Curculio, with the exception named. 

I have been told of others. wha have succeeded in 
saving their plums, by hanging bottles of pyrolig- 
neous acid, creosote, chloride of lime, &c., in the trees. 
From this we are led to infer that strong, pungent 
odors are not agreable to the apparently sensitive ol- 
factories of the insect. The only difficulty that, ap- 
pears here, is that the preparations of this character 
are Fo volatile in their nature, and soon become ex- 
ha , and it is troublesome and expensive to renew 
them often. This objection, however, I think is ob- 
viated in the following plan, which has proved emi- 
nently successful the past season, and which I would 
_ recommend a pretty extensive trial of, the present 





season Itis this: As soon as the fruit is as large as 
peas, take a common paint-brash, or any other brush, 
or a woolen rag, and some fish oil, and cover all.of 
the principle branches and trunk of the tree, with the 
oil, Itis the same that is in common use among 
carriers, harness-thakers, &c. This application is 
cheap, and only requires to be done once in the sea- 
son, I had the pleasure of examining several trees — 
of the best leading varieties which had been served 
in this manner, the past season, and the result far ex- 
ceeded my expectations; the trees had to be propped 
up to prevent their. breaking down with the weight 
of fruit. If the “little turk” bad appropriated one- 
half of the crop to his own use, it would have been 
a positive benefit to what remained. But he is not 
satisfied with a share—he takes the whole if he is not 
well watched. " 

Should this remedy prove as successful with all 
who may try it as it was in the case above noted, we 
need not despair of plums—we shall have plenty of 
them. The discovery (if it is new) is not mine—oth- 
ers have tried it; but as I have not seen it published, 
it is herewith presented to you. 





A new Strawberry----Lucy Fitch's Prolific. 

Mr. Eprror: I send you a description of a new 
strawberry, the most prolific I have ever known. 
This berry fruited abdut five years since in my father’s 
garden. Its history is this: My mothér was in the 
habit of planting yearly, seeds from her best berries; 
most, of course, proved worthless, bat this became 
distinct from all others was fully tested, and found on 
trial to be truly valuable. We gave it her name and 
call it Lucy Fitch’s Prolific. It is a pistilate-plant, 
and appears to be a crovs between the Alpine and 
Hovey’s Seedling. It resembles the former in foliage, 
although much more rank, the leaves being long and 
growing on strong long stalks. 

The fruit is of a medium size, light scarlet and in 
flavor resembles, though sweeter, the best wild straw- 
berries when fully ripe. It is borne in large trusses 
on strong stems, so long as to keep the fruit entirely 
from the ground. 

It parts from the calyx very freely, and continues 
in bearing much longer than Hovey’s Seedling or 
Barn’s New Pine. It is also very hardy, bearing our 
open winters well, and protecting the flowers so fully 
by its leaves as to seldom or ever “be injured by the 
spring frosts, even when others are nearly cut off. 

I can not tell whether this will prove as fine a fruit 
east and south as it does west, but if it should it will 
prove a great acquisition to the strawberry cultiva- 
tion. For further particulars see advertisement. 

We have oue serious drawback here in the culture 
of strawberries, which is, the havoc made with them 
by the larva of the May bug. Perhaps some of your 
readers may know ofa remedy; if so I hope we may 
hear from them. 

I would like also to ask how we may prevent the 
borers from destroying our currants. 

Mrs. E. F. Haske. 
Monroe, April 8 1855 
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LADIEY DEPARTMENT. 


Cucumber Vines—Remedy for the Striped Bug, 
Martynia Pickles. 

[ We have no fewer than four correspondents writ- 
ing over the signature of Exta. The following from 
Ella of Lenawee, is just in season. She will please 
accept our thanks for the seeds, which we have plant- 
ed ; and also for the receipts accompanying her com- 
munication. ] 

Mr. Eprror :—We have had much difficulty in try- 
ing to raise vines, most especially cucumbers, on ac- 
count of the striped bug. Last summur I tried anew 
method to prevent their work of destruction. Ihad 
my vines planted in rows across the garden, and around 
each stalk in a hill I had room enough left to work 
about it with a spoon. I then soaked six large pep- 
per pods in two quarts of water, boiled them, and 
when cold put it over the vines and around the stalks. 
The bugs left, and thus I saved my vines, while my 
neighbors had theirs destroyed. 

But there is a still a better way to raise cucum- 
bers. We have a kind of seed to raise pickles called 
the Martynia. They are better than cucumbers for 
pickles ,and can be pickled in the same manner, either 
in brine, or alcohol, or molasses. Put a plant of Mar 
tynia in every hill of cucumbers, and the bugs will 
never trouble them, as the leafis very offensive to the 
insect. Martynia should be raised like tomatoes ; 
if the seed is left in the ground in the fall it will come 
up much earlier than if planted in the spring. It 
takes them a long time to vegetate, and they look like 
a dock leaf when they first come up They yield a 
great deal of fruit; one stalk often bears one hundred 
and fifty pickles. It is very little trouble to raise 
them, and they are decidedly better tuan any other 
pickles grown. Try them all who can get the seed. 
If any of our friends know of a better way of de- 

' stroying the bugs or preventing their mischief, let it 
be known. Ewa. 

Rome, March, 1855, 








Receipt for making Bread. 


Having noticed in the last number of the Farmer a re- 
ceipe for making bread, which seems to be too tedious a 
process, and as economy in time is of some importance to 
a housekeeper, I will give another method that others may 
make a trial if they choose. Take seven or eight fair, 
good potatoes, for three good sized loaves; pare them, and 
when boiled mash them very fine; add about a quart of 
water to cool them with, and a little salt; then stir in two 
good sized yeast cakes having been previously soaked in 
warm water; (almost any housekeeper knows how to make 
them.) Then add flour enough to make a very thick bat- 
ter, and set in a warm place to rise. When light, puta gill 
of clean embers into a stone or earthen vessel, pour on 
boiling water sufficient to mix the desired quantity. This 
will settle clear in a very short time; then mix the bread 
and let it stand to rise before it is put in the pans to bake, 





which will require about an hour. If the sponge is made 
over night in warm weather it will be light enough to mix 
by day-light the next morning. Be careful and not get the 
alkali too strong. 

I will just say in connection, that the method given by 
“not a young housekeeper” for washing flannels, I think 
an excellent one; having practiced precisely that way for 
a number of years, and think it will be a great benefit to 
many to read, as there is so much flannel nearly spoiled by 
washing, or rather by not knowing the best way. I think 
that pounding throug’ the first suds is an easier way. 

A HOUSEKEEPER WITH SOME EXPERIENCE. 

Rollin March, 10th 1855. 





To Make Crackers. 


Mr. Eprror : I observed in the March number of the Far- 
mer @ request for a cracker receipt, and also following it a 
receipt, I take the liberty to write you one, thinking it 
will produce cheaper and equally as good crackers with- 
out any more labor than the receipt given. Take ten tea- 
cups of flour, one of butter, a teaspoonful of soda, two of 
cream of tartar. Rub them together until they are thor- 
oughly mixed, add enough water to make a stiff dough, 
which must be well kneaded. Form the dough into crack- 
ers with your hands, bake in a quick oven, and then dry. 


Eu, 
Grand Rapids; March 1°th, 1855. F 





To Make PAN or GRrIDLE CAKES.—To one quart of sour 
milk add the yolks of four eggs, saleratus enough to sweet- 
en the milk, put in flour to make a batter ; beat the whites 
of the eggs to a froth and stir it in when you commence to 
bake ; they are much better than the common way of mak- 
ing them. 





To Make Por Piz Crust anD HAVE IT Licut.—To one, 
pint of sour milk add one tea cup of sour cream, or two 
thirds of a cup of butter, one egg, saleratus, and mix hard 
like bread. Never roll it or cut it, but nip it offin pieces 
of the size you wish. Boil half an hour and you will always 
have it light as a puff, 





Srarcu on SaLoon Cake.—Take one cup of butter, one 
of sugar, one of sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus,one 
cup of starch, two cups of flour three eggs, spice to suit 
your taste, bake three quarters of anhour, Add the whites 
of the eggs last, and stir it 10 minutes before baking. 





To Make Sugar Cake.—One cup of lard, one cup of su- 
gar, 5 eggs, stir it thick with a spoon and drop it inf hot 
fat and fry. The best kind of cake, try it and see for your- 
self, E. 


26eo-a> 
——_—< > o> 


Sap Accrpent 1n Soap Maxine.—T. M. Newton writes 
from Litchfield, Medina co., 0., to the Ohio Farmer : 

A few daysago there was an accident happened in this 
neighborhood as follows: A widow lady by the name of 
Beckwith, was making soap, and when her grease was 
over the fire in the kettle and had got very hot she added 
cold lye, which caused an explosion that was heard over 
half a mile, throwing the grease in the air and upon her, 
burning her so badly that there is but little hope of her 
recovery. I write this, hoping it may warn others, in this 
soap making season, and ‘hereby prevent misfortunes of 
similar chararter. This is the second circumstanee of the 
kind in this neighborhood, within one year. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural Education. 


BY J. C. HOLMES, SECRETARY OF THE STATE AGRICULTU- 
AL SOCIETY. 





In assoeiation there is power ; power that may be 
exerted either for good or for evil. The farming por- 
: | ion of a state is, and of necessity must be, sparsely 
settled, consequently the home of the farmer is some- 
what isolated, therefore he cannot enjoy the advan- 
tages that adaily association and intercourse with men 
of his own and other occupations would afford him. 

In villages and cities men may, and do, meet daily 
and hourly in free conversation relative to their bus- 
iness and such other subjects as may be of interest to 
them, or may suit their fancy. It is at meetings of 
this kind thatthe nucleus of many of the vast schemes 
of improvement is engendered, the plans of operation 
egreed upon, and in a short time by this association of 
men, with their combined wisdom, energy and capital 
a noble ship is built, a railroad, canal or other enter- 
prise is accomplished. But how isit with the farmer? 
He is cut off in a measure from society ; it may 
be a half a mile, a mile, or a still greater distance, as 
is not unfrequently the case, to the residence of his 
nearest neighbor. In order to enjoy a half hour's 
conversation with a few of his neighbors, much time 
must be spent in going to and from the place of 
meeting, and. while thus employed he feels that his 
presence is required at home, and he can ill afford to 
spend from one to three hours daily so far from his 
work ; therefore he must stay at home, work, read 
and hold converse with his family, his fields, his cattle, 
the birds, insects, the elements and all things that live 
and have their being. It is right that he should love, 
and enjoy the society of his family ; that he should 
care for his stock ; that he should be a close observ 
er of nature and her workings; his occupation demands 
it. But if he does not occasionally enjoy the privi- 
lege of associating with other men, and comparing 
notes with them, he is very liable to become selfish, 
morose, egotistical, self satisfied. For the want of 
knowledge of what others are doing, and how they do 
it, he imagines, and becomes satisfied, that he can beat 
all creation at farming, and with regard to horses and 
cattle, he is certain that his are superior to any others 
in the state. 

In order that the farmers of Michigan might en- 
joy the privilege of association in a greater degree, 
have a better opportunity. of becoming acquainted 
with each other, of comparing their products, their 
various methods of farming, examining stock, labor- 
saving machines, implements, tools &c. &c., it was 
at the instance of a few tillers of the soil, that on the 
5th day of March 1849, a call was made for a meet- 
ing to be held in the Hall of the House of Represen- 


tatives at Lansing, to take into consideration the ex- 


pediency of organizing a State Agricultural Society. 








The result was its immediate organization, incorpora- 
tion, and a small appropriation from the state treasu- 
ry for its benefit. In this, the result thus far has 
shown that Michigan made a grand, anoble move in 
the right. direction ; for Michigan is and ever will be 
an agricultural state. Upon the success of her agri- 
culture depends in a great measure the prosperity of 
the state. 

The calculations of many of the enterprises that 
are undertaken within her borders are based upon her 
known agricultural resources. The minerals and 
pineries of Michigan are of great value to her, but 
take from her agriculture and what would become of 
her merchants, traders, machinists, rail-roads, plank- 
roads, shipping and other interests. We strongly 
suspect that many of them would, if found at all, be 
found wanting, wanting in customers, wanting in 
freight, wanting in passengers, wanting in funds, and 
wanting in dividends. Therefore it is that Michigan 
should, in preference to all others, foster her agricul- 
tural interests.) When we see men petitioning the 
State Legislature for appropriations for all sorts of 
projects, and as the farmers advance asking but a 
pittance in comparison with the demands of the oth- 
ers, hear them tell the farmers to “stand back and 
abide their tlme, it is not practicable for them to try;” 
we feel like asking, and sometimes do ask them what 
is their occupation, and how they get their living. 
Whatever the answer may be we can readily run them 
back, not in imagination, but in reality, to their de- 
pendence upon the farmer, who by the sweat of the 
brow furnishes them, under providence with their dai- 
ly bread. 

The advantages derived from the operations of the 
State Agricultural Society, and the benefits that have 
resulted from the organization and proceedings of 
County Agricultural Societies are so apparent, that 
since the organization of the state society, about twen- 
ty county societies have sprung into existence which 
have done much towards the improvement of agricul- 
ture, not only in the counties where they exist, but 
their influence is seen and felt in the other counties ; 
so much so indeed that an ardent desire is manifest 
in most of the organized counties for the organization 
of an agricultural society or a farmer's club. 

Here then we see the organization of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society was a good step, well taken. Its 
beneficial effects have been, and still are being felt and 
acknowledged by almost every interest aud occupa- 
tion in the state. 

In competing for premiums at the fairs we use our 
best endeavors to produce the best crops, the best 
stock, the best tools and implements, the best and 
most thoreugh modes of farming ; this leads us to 
study in order that what we do we may do under- 
standingly, and with a fair prospect of success in com- 
petition, The more we study the more we see the 
necessity of a more extended and thorough knowledge 
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of agricultural education, or in other words, not only 
a more perfect system than that we have been accus- 
tomed to pursue, but a better knowledge of the analy- 
sis of the different soils, the best method of working 
them, chemical analysis of plants, their structure, the 
soils and treatment best adapted to their growth and 
abundant yield; the best methods of making, pre- 
serving and using fertilizers. ‘The more’ we progress 
in knowledge the more we see and feel our want of 
fur her knowledge. 

The man who is content to toil on his farm from 
morning to night and from year ‘o year in merely a 
mechanical way, without seeking how he may im- 
prove, or double his crops with a saving of expense 
and labor, does not see or know that he is but imita- 
ting what other heads have sought out, and with a lit- 
tle study and reflection he might improve his condi- 
tion manyfold. Well, let him continue if he wishes to, 
his old worn out routine of work, reaping light and 
still lighter crops as he wends his way towards the end 
of the journey of life. He knows not that an inch 
or two deeper in his shallow plowed field lies hidden 
treasure, and he never will know it but leave it there 
for the benefit of his successor. 


We have stated above that it is upon the success of 
the agriculture of the state that the calculations of 
most of the enterprises of the day are based. This 
we presume, is admitted to be a fact, therefore needs 
no argument to prove it. The business of the far- 
mer is not merely to exchange commodities, but to 
produce the commodities upon which the manufactur- 
er, carrier, the merchant and the consumer depends 
for business and subsistence. The miller looks to the 
farmer for a supply of grain to keep his mill in mo- 
tion ; the, carrier looks to the miller for flour and to 
the farmer for grain and other farm products with 
which to freight his wagons, cars, and boats. In a 
word the business of the farmer is to produce, export 
and thereby enrich the state. 


It is true that our creator has said “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return un- 
to the ground” This edict we do notexpect to 
erase from the statute book, but we know the all wise 
creator of all things has placed within our reach the 
means whereby we may, if we will, take advantage and 
thereby lessen the toil and sweat. 

There is an appropriate soil, climate and mode of 
cultivation adapted to every plant. The soil, the elo 
ments, and the plants are all at our command, but in 
order to usé them to the greatest and best advantage, 
we must analyze them, understand their component 
parts, and what particular soils and elements and man 
agement are best suited to the greatest production 
and pertection of the plants we wish to cultivate. 
The study of the soil, the climate, the constituent 
parts of plants, their structure, and the cultivation in 
accordance with the knowledge thereby gained, may 





be called by whatever name appears to be the least 
objectionable ; whether it be called book farming, sys- 
tematic farming, scientific agriculture, or by any other 
name, it is what we want and what we must have in 
order that the curse may rest upon us in as modified 
& form as possible, also that we may keep up with the 
improvments of the age. 

When we speak of agricultural education, we mean 
a systematic study of soils and their chemical compo- 
sition, the atmosphere, the water and the laws by 
which they operate ; the structure and chemical prop- 
erties of plants ; the study of manures, the chemical 
effect of different substances upon each other, upon 
the soil and the plants; the study of insects, horses, 
ueat cattle, sheep, swine and everything belonging to 
agriculture. 

The executive Committee of the Michigan State Ag- 
cultural Society well knowing that the agricultural 
interests in the state, haye ever felt it their duty to 
recommend the establishment of a State Agricultural 
School and experimental and model farm. By their 
persevering efforts from year to year, their first peti- 
tion being presented to the legislature in 1849, and 
the importance of the subject being psesented and 
urged at each subsequent session, have finally suo 
ceeded in procuring the passage of an act authoriz- 
ing the purchase of a farm within ten miles of Lan. 
sing, the capitol of the state, and the establishment of 
a school thereon; the chief purpose and design is to 
improve and teach the science and practice of agri- 
culture. ‘The course of instruction is to include an 
Fnglish and scientific course, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, animal and vegetable anatomy and 
physiology, geology, mineralogy, meteorology, ento- 
mology, veterinary art, mensuration, leveling and po- 
litical economy, with book-keeping and the mechanic 
arts which are directly connected with agriculture. 

The agricultural societies in Michigan have been 
instrumental in developing the genius, the talent, and 
the energy, as well as the vast resources of the staté. 
It.is the province of these societies, by the offer of 
premiums andencouragements to stimulate the citizens 
to a spirit of rivalry in the improvements of agricul- 
ture and the kindred arts, and to provide opportunities 
for public xehibitions for the comparison and display of 
products, They can show what has been accomplished 
an stimulate others to go and do likewise, but when 
asked concerning the philosophy of these improve- 
ments, how they have been wrought out, and how 
these improvements can be improved upon, the agri- 
cultural societies cannot detail it, they can answer 
only in general terms. 

The agricultural societies can st'mulate, exhibit, 
and award, but it is the province of the State Agricul- 
tural school to teach the philosophy 0° agriculture. 
Among the studies at this school will be Natura. 
Pumosopuy. To no class of men is the study of 
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natural philosophy more essential than to the agri- 
eulturists i 

A short time since while visiting a school in this 
state our attention was directed to a young man who 
was rapidly and apparently with perfect ease working 
out a problem upon the black board, but as he pro 
ceeded with the work he committed an error in con- 
sequeuce of which the results of the work was different 
from what he expected. 

The teacher, pointing to the error, asked him by 
what process he worked out the problem, the pupil 
answered by repeating the rules as laid down in his 
book. 

_ The next query of the teacher was, why he worked 

it outin that manozr, he aaswered “ because it is the 
rule.” The teacher asked why it was the rule, what 
was the philosophy of the rule. Here the pupil was 
at fault ; he hal committed the rales to memory, but 
had not studied the reason of thus laying down the 
rules, of course he could give no satisfactory angwer, 
This mode of proceeding may be noticed daily, not 
ouly in the schools, but among adults in every occu- 
pation in life. Men are too apt to calculate at a 
theory or a rule and work by it without examining 
into the philosophy of it, but if in thus following the 
rule a man finds himself against a stump and then 
sets himself at work to find out thé philosophy of the 
rule he may find it is only sophistry. 

Ifthe farmer undertakes to work by rule, merely 
because it is the rule, without knowing why, he may 
often make a wrong application of the rule, thereby 
causing great disaster to himsel‘, but had he under- 
stood the philosophy of the rules, and of the work 
upon which he was engaged, he would have known 
what rules to apply and how to apply them in order 
to bring about the desired result. 

It is impossible for a man to be a good farmer 
without possessing a general knowledge of the opera- 
tions of nature, or in other words, of nature’s laws, 
but in order to excel as afarmer he must study and 
acquaint himself with the philosophy of nature; he 
will not then be dependent upon rules and theories 
laid down by others, but will be able to work by rules 
of his own and know why it is the rule. 

AcricutruraL Cugmistry—We need not go be- 
yond the manure heap to prove the value to the 
farmer, of a knowledge of agricultural chemistry ; for 
every one knows that the manure heaps, as the food 
of plants, is a mine of wealth to the farmer, and it is 
often a query with him what method would be the 
most beneficial for him to adopt for its increase, pres- 
ervation, and application. A thorough knowledge of 
agricultural chemistry would tell him at once, when 
he wishes to increase, or preserve his manure from 
waste, by the application of lime, ashes, earth or other 
substance, be it animal, vegetable or mineral, what 
effect these substances will have, the one upon the 
other, whether they will serve to increase and preserve 





the manure or render it of less value. It will also tell 

him how best to prepare a given piece of ground for 

any given crop. For the want of some knowledge ob 
chemistry the agriculturist is often at a loss how best 

to manage his different soils, manures and crops. 

Borany.—This is a delightfal as well as a useful 
study. It teaches the history and habits of plants, 
how to classify them, and ascertain their names It 
affords to the farmer an insight into many of the epi- 
sodes of the products of the field which are supposed 
to be freaks of nature, but are in fact only the opera- 
tion af natural laws and are easily accounted for and 
may be guarded aguinst. 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

The structure of animals and plants and the func- 
tions or uses of their different organs. 

How often it occurs that the farmer is so situated 
that a knowledge of the structure and the uses of the 
organs, or machinery of the plants, or animals under 
his charge. would be of incalculable benefit to him. 
It is said that a person to practice medicine under- 
standingly must be conversant with the structure of 
the human frame, understand fully the different or- 
ans and their functions ; so that if derangement oc- 
curs'in any part of the system, he may know what oc- 
casions the derangement, and what aplications are 
necessary in order to restore to the diseased parts a 
healthy action. 

In order to fit himself for his prefession the physician 
must apply himself closely for years to the study of 
the anatomy and physiology of the human system, 
the nature and character of diseases and the remedies 
to be applied. The study of the physician is not 
ended when he receives his diploma and enters upon 
the practice of his profession. He has undoubtly had 
during the progress of his.studies the benefit. of prac- 
tical as well asscientific teachings, otherwise he would 
makesad work at amputating a limb, or even dressing 
a wound. He would be as clumsy with the scalpel 
as the roughest of us. Yet, with all these advantages 
he must, if he expects to be a successful practitioner, 
continue his studies by reading and reflecting upon 
what he reads as well as by investigating the cases 
that daily fall under his observation. Diseases inci- 
dent to the human family are continually varying and 
changing, and require constant study and watchful- 
ness on the part of the physician else he cannot meet 
and combat them successfully. What is true in this 
regard with the physician, is also true with the agri- 
culturist. 

To what class of men does the world look for its 
daily supply of food? certainly not to the physician, 
the lawyer, the preacher, the literary man, the me- 
chanic, the sailor, the soldier, or the idler, for they are 
all of them consumers, and not producers, ~ 

It is the farmer, and the farmer only to whom, under 
providence, we apply for the production of a sufficient 
quantity of grain, flesh and other edibles for the sub- 
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sistance of all, therefore it is highly necessary that 
the agriculturist should understand the anatomy and 
physiology of the plants and animals that his farm 
produces. Both plants and animals ate liable to dis- 
ease, and who but the farmer should, when they be- 
come diseased, be the physician to restore them to 
health? Whose duty is it to better understand the 
structure of animals and plants, their wants, the food 
and treatment best suited to their healthy and vigor- 
ous growth? It is the business of the farmer to pro- 
duce healthy and abundant crops, healthy and valuable 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. If he does not un- 
derstand their anatomy and physiology, he must rely 
solely upon accident, a special providence, or the pro- 
ductions of other men’s brains, for success in rearing 
and culture, or himself with his concerns become a 
foot-ball of fortune. 

' @eoxoay, treats of the materials, structure and 
condition of the earth. Men whose daily occupation 
is tilling the earth, continually calling upon her to 
give, give, to the utmost capacity, should have some- 
what of a knowledge of her ability to give of the ele- 
ments required of her, whether organic or inorganic. 
When he undertakes to feed the soil that it may pro- 
dace more abundantly he should possess somo idea of 
what kind of food it requires to enable it to produce 
the desired result. Without this knowledge a man 
may feed his land not only uselessly, but injuriously. 
The very ingredient which his soil lacks, and is requi- 
site for the perfect production of the crops he wishes 
to raise from it, may be close at hand, but he under- 
stands not the constituent parts of the soil or the sub- 
soil, or of the waste of the ashery or the slaughterhouse, 
which may be situated near by, consequently he is at 
the mercy of the sharpers, and purchases a costly 
article and applys it to his land, and finds out when 
too late that the refuse heaps near by,that could have 
been had without price, was the article needed, and 
the costly article which he has applied, turns out to 
be one of no value. 

MerEoR0LO0Gy.—This science treats of climate, at- 
mosphere, the winds &c. The action of the atmos- 
phere upon the soil and vegetation is very great and 
its study should occupy much of the attention of the 
farmer. The action of the atmosphere upon the soil, 
and plants, in connection with underdraining and deep 
plowing is engaging the attention of many. 

If a soil improves by lying idle, without the appli- 
cation of manure, to what extent is the atmosphere 
instrumental in producing this result? 


Enromotocy.—The description and habits of in- 
sects. Insects are numbered among the pests of the 
farm and the patience tryers of agriculturists. There 


_ are hosts of insects injurious to vegetation, such as. 


the hessian fly, weevil, caterpillar, wire worm, cut 


worm, bark louse, and myriads of other noxious in-. 


) sects that give the farmer much trouble, and destroy 


his property. He is always secking for means to de- 
stroy insects, but seldom sets about studying their 
history and habits. By an indiscriminate destruction 
of birds and insects we sometimes unwittingly destroy 
those that would, by feeding upon the insects that are 
injurious to vegetation, assist us in their destruction. 
By pursuing a careful study of insects and their 
habits, we should learn to preserve those that would 
render us assistance, and at the same time we would 
learn how to preserve our crops from the disastrous 
attacks of such as would destroy. 

Veterinary Art.—Every farmer is more or less in- 
terested in the raising, or use of domestic animals, 
consequently he should be somewhat conversant with 
their anatomy, structure, diseases, and the hest meth- 
ods of treatment. Some years since, the farriers, or 
shoers of horses, and they only, were expected to un- 
derstand all the ailments the horse is subject to, 
whether occasioned by unskillful shoeing, hard driving, 
neglect, or any thing else. 

To shoe horses and cattle properly it requires not 
only mechanical skill, but some knowledge of the an- 
atomy of the feet and legs, for it is often the case that 
lameness is caused by the animal being carelessly shod. 
The shoes pinch, or the shape, or undue weight of 
some portion of the ghoe causes the horse to interfere, 
overreach, trip, stumble, wrench and thereby lame 
him ; but a farrier who has been observing, and stud- 
ied into the injuries caused by unskillful or careless 
shoeing, and how they may be remedied, will, by skill- 
ful shoeing, help the animal out of his difficulties, and 
prevent the interfering, over-reaching, and tripping; 
and if the horse has corns upon his feet that cause 
pain at every step, he will so prepare the feet, and set 
the shoes that the horse will travel with perfect ease. 
The farrier having made the foot, its diseases, and the 
remedies his study, he is supposed to understand fully 
all the diseases of animals, and is called upon for ad- 
vice and treatment, But as a general thing his 
knowledge of the diseases of animals is very limited. 
However, thesubject has been taken up systematically. 
Veterinary schools and colleges have been established 
where the anatomy and physiology of animals, the 
diseases to which they are subject, and the remedies 
to be applied, are taught ; and if the farmer will study 
the veterinary art he may in a short time understand 
the diseases of quadrupeds far better than the farrier 
ever pretended to. 

MENSURATION, LEVELLING, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
WITH BOOK-KEEPING, AND THE MECHANIC ARTS CONNEC- 
TRD WITH AGRICULTURE.—The mathematics of agricul- 
ture—the art of measuring, laying out grounds, roads, 
ditches &c., the management of the resources, the 
keeping of the accounts, constructing the buildings, 
fences, machinery, implements and tools required upon 
and for the use of the farm, 
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tural school and an experimental farm was published 
in the March number of the Farmer ; we here speak 
more definitely respecting the: utility and necessity of 
such @ school and of the studies to be pursued there. 
In a fature number we will speak of the necessity of 
having a farm in connection with the school for the 
purpose of applying principles to practice. 
J. OC. Hormes. 
Detroit, April 1855. 
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Za \n this number we have given in the first ar- 
ticle some views in relation to the’ wool trade, and 
the market, with some remarks as to the prospects of 
the coming clip. We do not pretend to be infalli- 
ble upon this, or any other subject; and if what is 
said there is incorrect or unsound, our columns are 
open and free, as we have often said before, to discuss 
this and all other questions which have a bearing up- 
on whatever relates to the prosperity and the ad- 
vancement of the farmers of Michigan. There are 
few persons in the State who have more ample facili- 
ties for knowing the market than we ‘have, season af- 
ter season. Of course our friends well understand 
that we cannot permit our pages to be made use of to 
debate mere partizan opinions, for the purpose of 
giving this individual or that individual an opportu- 
nity of making out a good case for his own side. 
But to any communication treating on what ought to 
be done to give to the wool-growers a steady market, 
on which they can rely, without being at the mercy 
of speculators, or of any class of capitalists, whatever, 
which may be offered, we think we ought to give a 
fair hearing. None will deny the importance of the 
wool crop to this State, and after the experience of 
the last two years, all will concede that a steady re- 
liable market is much better than one which is con- 
stantly fluctuating between extremes, and is never to 
be trusted. With much anxiety existing among wool- 
growers, as to what is the proper course to pursue, 
we deem it a public duty to elicit all the information 
we can. 




















Ia We have on hand a series of letters from H. 
R. Schetterly, Esq., who is now residing at Grand 
Traverse, giving a description of the climate, the 
country, and productions and capabilities of that sec- 
tion of country, which we are sure will be read with 
with much interest. 





fae J. C. Holmes, Esq. the secretary of the State 
agricultural Society; lays a portion of his views upon 
agricultural education before our readers this month, 
under the Educational head; the remainder will be 
published next month, 





Agricultural Implement Manufacture. 


We have received from Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., 
their new Catalogue of Implements for the farm and gar- 
den, agricultural machines, carpenters tools, &c. &c., manu- 
factured at Worcester, Massachusetts. These gentlemen 
are the most extensive and scientific manufacturers of and 
dealers in the above articles in America, and the value of 
their labors is well known and appreciated wherever im- 
proved husbandry is known. Their Eagle Plows have 
taken more first class premiums than any other plow ever 
made. We notice particularly in this catalogue that the 
proprietors have lately introduced a set of Steel Plows, 


,| corresponding in shape with their well known Deep Tillers, 


cast-iron. These plows were got up to meet a demand in 
the west, for something to work freer on our adhesive, 
prairie soils, and that would endure the severe friction of 
our gravelly opening soils, better than the cast-iron, We 
need not say that they meet this wantin a most perfect 
manner, We notice that they received the Silver Medal, 
the highest prize awarded for plows,at the “ World’s Fair” 
at New York. 

An ingeniously constructed implement, the “Swivel 
Double Plow,” isso arranged that the two plows attached to 
the beam are readily changed from one side of the beam 
to the other, by which the plowman may commence on 
one side of the field and plow the whole field without 
taking “lands,” or leaving dead-furrows, This might be 
an advantage on dry, level land. The Horse Hoe is 
another excellent looking tool for the corn-fields. 

These implements, we understand, are kept for sale in 
Detroit by the Penfields, The writer will gladly act fs 
agent for any one in the Southern and Western parts of the 
state, who desires any of the improved inplements sold by 
this firm. B, 





Tus Gauatest Eca Yet.—Mr, B. W. Mallery of Mos- 
cow, Hillsdale county, takes down all the big eggs, we 
haye been bragging of as being laid by hensin this neigh- 
borhood. He writes that a “ Brahma pootra hen laid an 
egg, which measured nine inches one way, and seven 
inches the other, and which weighed five ounces, The 
fowl which produced this monster egg weighs only eight 
pounds, and the cock ten pounds eight ounces. We are 
satisfied that Hillsdale county is always ready to come to 
the rescue. She will do. 


Sarnrorn Seup.—We have to acknowledge the receipt 
of a package of Sainfoin seed from the commissioner of 
the Patent Office, forwarded by the Hon, R. M. McClel- 
land Secretary of the Interior. It has been placed in the 
hands of an experienced agriculturalist for trial. 


Srurry.—Among the seeds recently distributed by the 
Patent Office, are packages of spurry, a plant which hae 
been used on the other side 6f the Atlantic fora green 
crop to feed cattte with, We have not much idea that it 
will prove an acquisition here, or even popular, where such 
a green crop as clover can be raised forfeed, In Flanders 
it is considered a fovorite crop for milk cows, making the 
sweetest flavored butter, 


Horse Power anp Grain Seranator,—Wheeler and 
Melick of Albany, New York, are again in the field with 
their excellent threshing machines, horse powers and sep- 
arators. Their advertisment will be found on the first 
page of the gover for this month. We have on several oc- 
casions called attention to the excellence of their labor 
saving machines. 
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47 Our correspondents on the chegs question will 
have to be patient with us; we have already on hand 
quite a number of communications, which we should 
like to publish, but have been obliged to defer for 
want of room and the necessity of giving room to 
communications connected with the season and which 
if left over would prove “unseasonale” snd without 
any point. 

Taz Excersior Horses Powar.—R. H. Pease offers this 
Horse Power and Thresher, and sawing machines for sale, 
formerly patented by Emery of Albany New York, We 
call attention to his advertisment on the last page of the 


cover. The Penfields of this city are agents for the sale of 
these implements. 


IaH Mr. Hemingway, of Lapeer county, offers his ser- 
vices to procure lands for lawful claimants under the re- 
cent act of Congress for bounty lands. 


Ta We have had occasion to commend Dadd’s Horse 
Doctor several times to our readers, as a practical and ser- 
viceable book for those who have to deal with horses, In 
our first pages of this number, we have a communication 
from the author, which is marked by that same sound sense 
which characterizes the book. To those who want this 


work, we commend the offer of Kerr, Morley & Co., which 


is among our advertisments. 


Yovarr on rox Horsz.—An authority of great weight 
in all that relates to animals is Youatt. Miller, Orton and 
Mulligan, advertise for sale his work on the Horse. 


Lerrers anpD Communications RECEIVED.—From §. 
Lamb, E. B. Carrier, A. B. Markham, E. Treadwell, A. 
Beach, R. A., A pew Subscriber, H. H. Allen, 8. W. Pitt, 
A. Yankee, Cosmopolite, B, P Foster, J. 8. C., F. J, R., A 
Farmer’s Wife, Florence, Ophelia, J. A. Hayward. 


Tur Coast Survey.—We have to acknowledge the re. 
ceipt of acopy of the report of the Superintendant of the 
Coast Survey, showing the progress of the Survey for 1853, 
from Professor A. D. Bache. It is a large work in quarto, 
filled with maps, charts and sketches of the several points 
which the Topographical Engineers, employed in this work 
have examined during the year. These reports are valu- 
able for the exactness of the information which they give 
of the whole coast, even now in an unfinished state, must 
prove of the greatest service to navigators, If all the 
State funds of government were spent as usefully as the 
appropriation for this work, there would be litle grum- 
bling on the part of those whofurnish the means which 
carries on the work. 


#3 “ Straws” will please send along his method of pre- 
paring and sowing clever seed. We ought to have had it 
before, if intended to be useful this season. , His remarks 
are always welcome, ° ‘ 


Very Beavutirvt.—We have received a most beautiful 
colored lithographic portrait of the celebrated cow 
“ Duchess 64,” from Samuel Thorne, Esq., of Thorndale, 
Duchess county, N.Y. This cow is the one which Mr. 

, Jonathan Thorne, bought at the sale of the stock of the 
Earl of Ducie, and which cost him three thousand dollars. 
She is a bewutiful animal, of rich bright red color, with a 
little white on the belly. We have had the portrait framed 
and hung up in our sanctum as one of its ornaments. 


Farm ror SaLe.—We call attention to the. advertisement 
of D, D, Tooker, of his farm, which he offers to sell on rea- 
sonable and moderate terms. 





Raisinc Warer For Carrie.—We have one or two 
communications on hand, relative to plans for raising wa- 
ter, and also condemning the plan recommended by an 
eastern paper, and which was published by us with an en- 
graving, last November. One of the correspondents, Mr. 
B. P. Foster, of Genesee, in this State, writes the follow- 
ing besides, which we give publicity to, se that if he has 
anything useful to impart, he can do so, 


Valuable Recipes for Farmers and their Wives. 





I would say to the readers of the Farmer, that I have 
some very valuable receipts for farmers for making ma- 
nures or composts for different crops, which costs less than 
plaster, and lasts longer. I have been to some trouble and 
expense to obtain them, and have tried some of them, and 
find that they have a good effect upon crops. I have quite 
a varigty, some for farmer’s wives and daughters. I have 
obtained them from different sources, and they are the 
best that I have seen, and are worth a hundred dollars a 
year to any good farmer that will use them. I do not wish 
to deceive or humbug people out of their money as some 
do, but think that any one will be well satisfied after they 
obtain and try them. I have from 20 to 25 good and use- 
ful ones that I will send, post paid, for one dollar sent to 
my address, post paid. 8B. P, Foster, Genesee, Genesee 
Co., Michigan. 





THE PRACTICAL FRUIT, FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN- 
ER’s COMPANION, with a calendar, by Patrick Neill, revised 
and improved with notes and additions by R. G. Pardee. 
Published by Saxton & Co. 

The excellent manual of gardening by Patrick Neill, a 
celebrated Scotch gardener, has been imp: oved very much 
for American use, by the notes and additions made by Mr. 
Pardee. Among the prominent improyments, which ren- 
der it a valuable work of reference to the fruit grower and 
the orchardist, is the incorporation of the tests of fruits 
sanctioned by the Pomological Society of the United 
States. Asa work illustrating every variey of garden- 
ing, from the simplest operation up to the stru®ture and 
management of hot houses, cheap and easily obtained, we | 
cannot at present name one which would supply its plaee. 
The lists of approved fruits it gives is alone of much value. 
On fruits, vegetables and flowers, with the art of forcing 
them ,this work is very fall and explicit, withou’ being te- 
dious. Itwill form a valuable uddition to the gardener’s 
library. 


LM ae RO.) 
Meteorological, 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR MARCH, 1855, 


BY L. WOODRUFF, Ann Arzor, Micu. 
The mometer at....7 a. M. 2y.M or. mu, 
Highest temp. in month, 39° (5th) 54°(31-t) 41 9 (3ist.) 
Lowest “ ” —3 (Ist) 20 (2sthy 16 (20th.) 
Average 24.1 85.5 29.8 
HROMIMEY MOGRN, 2.002 -ncmneionpecinbenpeooee cos 00s 30 
MONTHLY VARIATIONS, 





Greatest daily mean,.........-... --.-----.-------- -44.% (81st.) 
rates teceak toe re~ paste owessns arster -----16.3° (Ist.) 

Greatent Cally range... oi. 0icc coe eccc- nse ee-secce , 26° lst.) 
Least “ ” 4° (17th.) 

Clear days,.. 

Part clear, ._-. 

Cloudy days, 

Dayh ion! whtek male Soll is 6. ti inde np Setewons S56 sei ce dodece 6 

Total amount of rain and melted snow,........ 2.86in. 


' WINDS. 
W., 5 days; N., lday; E. 2 days; 8., none; S.W., 13 days; N. 
W. 6 days; N.E., 2 daya; 8S. E. 2 duys. 
Rema ksg.~-The first balf of the month,the w ather was not unlike 


that usually exper enced at this pe-iod of the sesson, (nthe 19th 
h wever there was a decided cnange, and the wea her for nine or 
ten days thereafter, was mark: dy viclent winds, and extreme cold. 
A similar equ’noctial change occurred March 17th, 1864, and con- 
tinued for sbout the same t me, A severe storm oecurred on 13th, 
of which the r*in amounted to once inch, Spe preeiiintion for the 
mon.h is s mewhat abov- that of March 1854, Srow fell on 14 
days am-unt‘ng to 4 or 5 inches. The average depth of the tnow 
on the Ist., was over 12 inches, mucn the greater part of wh‘ch 
thawed . ff on the 5th; though drifts yet remai: in wes 
more than 2 f et ia depth. Vegetation is unusually backward, and 
the earliest p ants have showed no signs of life 
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A NEW sTRAWBc-RRY. 


Ls FITC ::°S PROLIFIC wi! be offered to the publi 
for the firs. time, this spring. Its a pistilate plant, very pro- 
litic, hardy and fine flavored, It continues imbearing for a long 
time, and the fruit stalk: are so long and Ligier | as to kvep the ber- 
ries entirely from the sand, Those who wis year had betier 
apply early, as but a few hugdred can be furnished, one but good 
strong plauts willbe sent. Price 75 cents per dozen; ‘$4 per 100. 
Address, E. F, HASKELL, 
May1-2t % Monroe. Mich. 


“Por ‘kruth and sight, and suffering Man.” 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
American Agitators and Reformers, 
VD. W. ART LGTT, 40 pp. lemo. Six fine stee 
Portraita. P ice $1.25, 

Agit:tion and re orm are the watchwo da ef the age. This work 
cont ins concise ssetches of the Lives and Writ'ngs of the leading 
Keformeis of this country, who rave devoted the strong energ es 
of their vigorous minds to the Advocacy of Trath and Ri,ht, 


READY IN APRIL. : 
Our World ; Or, The Slaveholder’s Daughte 


in one large 1:mo, volum », over 60 pp., beautifu ly illustrated, 
muslin. Price $1,25. 





IN PRESS. 


“ Stil ponring on uowiilling ears, 
* That truth Oppression ouly fears.” 


My Bondage and My Freedom. 


Y FRED. D UG LASS, 12n0., 400 pp. Pant 1.—Life 


aarlave Part i.—Lifeas a feeman, Part 11 —Select 
Spere'hes §@™ “ingle copies sent by mai:, postsge paid on receipt 
of price. MIL. -, ORTO v & MULLIGAN, 
Punlish ra, Auburn and Buitfaio, N. Y., * 
May Ut Amdatt: Mag: lats a, Si Parks ing, Now York, 


NEV BOOKS. 


C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHERS, 


No. 152 Fulton street, New York, have in press: 


TaE PRACTICAL LAND DRAINER, 


Being a treatise on Draini g Land, in which the most approved 
sys.cins of Drainage are explained, and their ‘liffere:ices and com: 
parative merits ar discussed; wih full Directions for the Cutting 
ant making of Drainage, with Remarks upon the various material+ 
of which tiey way be compesed. With many illu trajions. By 
B. MUNN, Landscape Garsener. Price 50 cents, 


Il. 
Th’ Practical Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen 
Gardener’s Calendar. 


By Patr'ck Neill. Edited by G, Fmerson, M, D., editor of “John- 


PALME & WitLLIAM” 
PATENT PREMIUM 


SELF-RAKING REAPER. 


GANSON, HUNTLEY & Co., 


OF BROCKPORT, N. ¥., 


A® now manufacturing 600 of these superior REAPERS for 
the harvest « f 1856. 

They 17e using the very best materials, employing the best work- 
men, and adding such im: rovements as four yeara’ experience in 
their use, and watching their operation io the hands of hundreds 
of practical fgrmeis have suggested. ’ 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS REAPER ARE 


1. It has the least poss:ble amount of gearing to uo the work of 
aman in raking off. e 

2. It is strong and durable. 

3. Ease of draft, the main wheel being 4 feet in diameter. 

4. ot can be raised or lowered to cut from 4 to 16 inches from the 

round, 
. 5. It cuts 6 feet wide, E 

6. oes the work WELL by slow or fast d iving, 

7. Is easily turned round and has little if any side draft. 
Be ane reel being overhung Piet egee: f no reelport next to the 
standing grai.. It can cut an e off lodged or tangle 
better t A. any other Reaper. ar oar 

9. The grain is raked off entirely ont of the way of the team in 
passing around the next time and laid in better shape for bin¢ing 
than can be done by hand, This R aper took the first and highest 
premiuin at the great trial of Keaping Machines, by the Lilinois 
Stae Agriculwural Society. 

CERTIFICATES. 

From the Weekly Democratic Press, Chicago, (Ill.,) Oct. 14, 1864, 

The Self Raker « f Palmer & Williams’, of New York State, which 
competed with Atkins’ Self-Raker, at Bloomington, is a specimen 
of substantial workmanship and dnrabili:y; it cuts six feet in 
vidth, It may well, e called “OLD SHARK Mourn,” from the way :t 
pounces upon the unsuspecting bundle and sweeps it from the plat- 
form. Mr. Smith, a large farmer of Morgan county, assured us that 
he cut 100 acres heavy wheat in 5 consecutive days with one of 
these maghines, ana the work was done in the most perfect man- 
ner, 





From the Brockport (N. ¥.) Journal, July 27, 185", 

Parmer & Witttams’ Seur-Rakine Rearing Macwine.—We 
don’t believe that a more accurate and efficient Self-Raker can be 
constructed, or one that will answer al! purposes to better advan- 
tage than Pal: er & Williams’ Self-Raking Reaper. They are made 
faithfully, able to stand considerable binging and do their business 
like clock werk. Messrs, Ganson, Huntley & Co, manufactured 
304 of these machines for the present season—and they are now 
disposea of to good advantage. Any persoh secing the operation 
of this machine can but readily acknowledge its superiority and 
efficiency over the old fashioned Reaper or Cradie. 

Dr, B. H. MIX, of Brockport. N. Y., ia the General Agent for 
Indiana and Michigan, to whom orders from those’States should be 
sent very early in the spring to secure @ Reaper, *‘ First come first 


son's Farmer's Encycloped a.’ With Notes and additions, by .| served.” Send io your orde a, 

G. Par: ee, atthor of “Ma sual of the Strawberry Culture.” With 02 Prices at the Factory; with extra socketa, sections, extra 

IL.ustration-, Price $1,25. guards, wrenches, oil can, &c., is $140 00, Rr. H. Mix. 
Brockport, Monroe county, N. Y., April, 1855. Ap at 


Itt. 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening, 

C. M. SAXTON & CO., No 152 Fulton street, have im press a rew 
and elegant edition on ‘he theory and practice of 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 

Adapted to Norsh America, with a view t) the improvement of 
Country Residences, comprising Historical Notices and General 
Pr ciples of the wrt, Directions for laying out grounds, and ar- 
rangi: g plan‘aticns, the de-cription and cultivation of Hardy trees, 
decorat.on accompaniments to the house and gr und, the formation 
of pieces of artiticial water, flower Gardens, etc , with remarks on 
rural architecture, by A J. Downing. Price $3,560, 

{2 The above books will be sent, postage paid, to any part of 
the Union. 2Q May it. 


———— - - --- - ay — 

is 4}. “ pre 
ice Bounty Lands! 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR! WAYNE’S WAR! 
WAR OF 18:2! FLORIDA,WAR! AROOS- 
TOOK WAR! BLACK HAWK WAR! PAT- 


RIOT WAR! MEXICAN WAR! 


A's Officers, Soldiers, or Musicians in the Anny, or Seamen, 
Mati es, Clerks or Landsmen in t'e Na y, who were enguyed 
in any of the ab.ve wars, or their wid’ ws or in nor children, are 
now entitled to 160 Acres of Land, unless they have re- 
ceived it If they have received 80 or 40 aeres, they are eniitled 
to the oe - ‘ jin 
0B” Warrants procured by the subscriber. 
HENRY R. MIZNER, Land Arent. 
Nv. 36 Griswold street, adjoining Michigan Insurance Bank. . 


Detroit, April, 186u. {3m} 





Seeds! Seeds !, 


HAVE ON HAND, 4n4 for saleat wholesalea @ reta’l, the 
following named Seeds and Grain, which I warrant to be fresh 


and good; 

Clover Seed, Timothy teed, 

Fow! Meadow Seed, Bed Top seed, 
Marrewfat and Canada | eas, Corn, Oats, Buckwheat, Garden Seeds 
from Parker's ¢eiebratea garden, Fredonia, N. Y., ot wholesule and 
retail, in boxes and in Bulk, and in ist’ at his wholesale prices. 

A. DeFOREST, People’s Store, 


May 2t -H Arbor, Mich. 


Boos AND RULES BVERS. 
Economy is the Road to Wealth, 

[Iz you would save money, you will buy your boots and shoes at 
the low price boot and shoe store of T. K, ADAMS, where you 

will always find a large, well selected and spasonable stock ef Boots 

and Shoes of all kinds and qualities; viz; Ladies’ and Misses’ Gaiters, 

fies, Slippers and Buskins, of greut varieties; Children's Shoes of 

every style. 

Men’s Boy’sand Youth's Boots, Montereys, Oxford Tics, Pumps 
and Slippers, &c. &e. You have but to call to be fitted and suited, 
Experience has taught thousands th t they can save money Ly buy- 
ing their Boots and Shoes at the Low Price Boot and Sho Store of 

T. K, ADAMS, 

(oct-ly7 


No. 68 Woodward ave. 
ROOM CORN SEED at 
May 2t __D. 0. & W. §. PENFIELD’S, 














Mune T SEED st 
May 3t D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELI’S, 


. 
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Markets. , 

Flour has advanced during the month till good brands now sell 
in this city at $9. — , and some very extra has anor 
from $9, 75@$10. heat has also advanced. There is a great de- 
mand for it to go to the Ohio market. From wagons, w thin the 
week, it has been bought in our presence at $1.95, and some very 
extra has sold for $2. 00. Corn retails at 80 cents; oats at 60 cents. 
and the supply good, but not large. Potatoes have been puichased 
during the r part of April for the Cincinnatti market, at frum 
90 cents to $1. 06 per tushel. But«n the 23d the buyers stopped, 
and since that time merinoes have sold at 56 cents. Pink eyes and 
the better sorts at from 6244@75 and 80 cents. Plaster is plenty. 
Oswego $1. 00 per bbl.; Sandusky at $7. 00 per ton in bulk; Grand 
Rapid. at $1.50 per bbl. Timothy seed is worth frem $3 25@$3.50, 
and clover is now selling at $6. 75@$7. 00, having become more 

lenty since the opening: f pavigauon. Red-top seed i- sold at 
bo, 06. Hay sells at from $1‘ @$18 per ton for timothy, White 
beans have sold at $2, 1234 in the market. Butter is still about 18 
to 20 cents for gordroll. No coun ry cheese offering, mut Ohio 
and Hamburgh selling at 11@13 cents per pound. Chickens are 
high and scarce at 50@56 cen's per pair. 


DIssoutwvoTTrIoONn. 


T 1K co-partnership he-etofore ex'sting between the subscriberr, 
onder the name and fi'm of H. Buancnabp & Co . 18 tn» day 
dissolved by mutual consent. Either + ¢ will sign in Kgqmda 


on, ER BLANCHARD. 
Kinperuook, March 31, 1855. 








T. M. BUKT. 


Norz —All communication relating to the o!d firm of H. Bian- 
cHA-D & Cv., shou'd be directed to Kinderhook, N. . 


CO=PARITNENRSHIFP. 

Tue cubscribe:s have formed a oo-partnership, under the name 
anc fir» of H. Brancnarp’ C>., fer the transaction of a Com- 
mission Wool busize-s, in the oy of Har for~. Conn. 

HOMER BLANCHARD, Kinderhook. 
LAWSON C 1VEs, Hartford. 
Bartrorp, March 81, 1855. 


OorRovrAR. 

Ir ie now ten yexre since the subdsc iber started the Woot’ xpoT 
system, it ben tne first attempt at a c’ose elasificution of Wool 
1n the fleec*, in this country; four years alone and six years in 
comrany with Mr. T. M. Bort, who now retires from the bu-inese, 
His experienve but confi ms the porition which was taxeu by the 
friends of this enterprise iv its infancy, that there 1s no other sys- 

em yet devised, wtich is so appr priate to meet the want or 

nec ssities of the Woo!-crower, cealer cr manufacturer, ax the 
close classification ot Wooiin the fleece. Te vanufac’urer can 
© tain the gra‘e he wan s, and the seller of Wool the relative 
va'ue of each grad, q.altiy aud ¢hition corsidere i ;tivus afford- 
ing facilities aud encouranement for mpr vem nt, 

fris present location is rot aeemed by himself, and many of the 
friends «nd patrons sf the Depot syste ,as tw: orable for effecting 
r-ady and quick sales as & more Cental one, e ey of accens, «nd in 
viciuity of manvfactuii g ¢stanlisuments He has 
tl.erefore formed a cogrowenta as above stated,and will re- 
move the Kinuerhook ol Deput business to the city of Haxt- 
rorD, Conn. Ther-is annua lv manufactured within fo r h urs’ 
ride of t' at city, more tran twe ve millions pouncs Wool and 
within six hours ride, more than one ualf of a1 ‘he Wool wo ked 
by masufacturers in the United States. 

The same system of clas-i c tion will be continued as practiced 
at Kinderhook Also, the sertices f the same +orter re.ained. 
The +ame cha*gesfor receiving, sorting, etoriug and selling, vz, 


the inom: 


- one andah if cents per pound and the insurance, w'en rales are 


made for casn, as byr tcfore. In order to posse s addiiioi al facil- 
ities for selling, sa ea wi lte made on tim , wnen th-y can b- more 
read ly effec ed and better prices obtaiue ., than tr cash. In all 
such cases where time sales are made, the ;ayment wilite vuar- 
anteed, anu the usual euarantee-commis-ion of two and a half pe 
cent, on the amount of sales, will be charged aad tronal, 

Advances wil be made in cash or by acceptanc s,as may te 
agreed upon Sacks furnished to c 1signors by charging «5 cents 
each, for their use. 

T..enkfal for the liberal patronage and confiience be towed, the 
subscriber reespectfu ly rolic ts a continuance of part favore, and 
confidently hopes, and firmly b lieves, that he can b+trer pr mote 
the interests of his consign rab a cha.ge cf ivcation, thau by 
remaining where he has former y been. 

H. BLANCHARD. 


Nors.—After six year’ experience in sell ng Wool at Kinder- 
book, I fully coveur in the p ovri ty of H. RLANcHaRD’s dec:si n 
to change his location, and remove the K nderho i Wool Depot 
business to the city of Hart’ord, believing that the :nte:e-ts ofou 
former con ignors will be promoted, bv eng | mre read’ salee, 
and avoiding the delays c» sequent uyon our location, anda rig'd 
adherence to tne cash system. 

T. M. BU*T. 


REFERENCES, 


Groras Beacon, Frq., President Phoerix Bank, Hartf.rd, Conn. 
H. A. Pennine," Esq., President Hartfor:: oe we 
Messrs. Day, Ownn & Co., Mere :n's, do, 
Messrs. Day, Gri~woLD & Co., Merchants, do. 
Messrs. CoLains & B. oruers, Merchants, do, 
Messrs. Hacker, LEA & Co., Merchants, Philadelphia, 
Messrs. FREE AND, Stuart & Ce., Merchants, ew York. 
Dr. J. P. Berka ay, Preside t Bak Kinderhook, Kinderhook, 
New York. 
may8t. 


TEE BIRMINGHAM 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS. 
A. SMITH & SON, 


) ANUFACTURE and keep constantly on band and for rale, the 

very best variety of FARMING [MPLEMENTS AND MA- 
CHINERY, of all k nds. The following are a few of the articies 
manufactured : 

The <i Sub-Soil, or Jointer Plow,— 
Price trom $12 to $16. 

Marbuehve, and other kinds of Plows, at various 
prices, 

Corn Planters, the working parts made of cast and wrvught 
iron, of the best p:ttern. .The corn is covered (with these ma- 
chines) by two small mould-boards, and can be covered at any 
depth required. Price $14. 

Cast Iron Field Rollers, from 4 to 7 feet long. Price 
frs m $30 to $50. , 

Stump Screws, $11 per screw. One and two Horse Powers, 
with Tumbling +.od and Coupling. Trice $43, 

Cross-Cut Saw Mills, fer saving Wood, Shingle Bolt 
&e., with Saw to suit, $40. Where we sell Horse Power and Mil 
together our price is $80, These Mills are capable ef sawing from 
20 to 36 cords of steve wood per day. The saw runs on ways, and 
is raised out of the log by means of a lever, with exse. s0 there is 
no necessity 0: stopping the team to raise or lower the saw. There 
is also a joint in the frame of these Mills, so that they can be taken 
apart to be moved, which makes them handy ; and also a part can 
be used asa Jack for driving a Thresher, Buzz saw, and other Ma- 
chinery, by means of a belt over a fly wheel. 

Apple Grinders, and Corn Shellers, for hand or 
horse power, $21. 

Cider Press, with two screws, and capable of holding pom- 
ace for one“ barrel of cider. Price $12. They are a durable ma- 
chire, and are capable of making from six to ten barrels of cider 
per day, with 1wo menand one horse. If a horse is used ten bar- 
rels js an easy day’s work; two men cau make six barrels per day. 
They are also the best kind of a Corn Sheller ; they are capable 
of shelling from one hundced and fifty to two hundrd bushels of 
corn per day. The cob is separated from the corn, and shells per- 
fectly clean. 

We are prepared to make all kinds of CASTINGS, do all kinds 
of Iron Turning and Finishing, and Job Work of all description. 

(Pw All or ers addressed to A. Smita & Soy, Birmingham, 
Michigan, will meet with prompt attention, 

Birmingham, Apri’, 1855. [6m] A. SMITH & SON, 


Steel Cultivator Teeth. 


HE subscriber having purchased the exclusive right of manu- 

facturing and vending D. B. Rogers’ Improved S:ieel 
Cultivator Teeth, throughout the north half of the ttate 
of Indiana and all the State of Michi,an. except the counties of 
Oakland, Lapeer, Genessee, Calhoun, Kalamaz:o, and Hilla:‘ale, 
now offeis to supply his district with said Teeth, made of the best 
qua:ity of spring steel, and in the latest improved shape. 

These Teeth are too well known to need ary certificates of their 
usefulness. They bave taken the first premium at every State and 
County Fair wherever exhibited. 

For sale in every prineipal city and village throughout the above 
named dist: ict. 

The subscriber has also purchased the exclusive right of manu- 
facturing and vending D. B. ROG&LS' IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
WHEEL CULTIVAT R, throughout most of the States of Michi- 

and Indi.na. At the Michigan State Fairs in 1853 and 1864, 
ne exhibited one of these Machines, filled with'steel teeth, and re- 
ceived the first premium and a diploma. This Machine, filled with 
Rogers’ improved steel teeth, is considered by all f rmers who 
have used them, to be the best Wheel Culti:ator in use. not on! 
for preparing summer fallows and putting in grain, but for the cul- 
tivation of corn when plant din drills. 

No farmer will dispe se with the use of the above named farm- 
ing implements who has any know!edye of their usefulness, 

All orders tor Wheel Cultivators, or Cultiy.tor Teeth, filled on 
short notice. ; 

CavuTIon.—All persons are prokit ited ‘he use of these Teeth and 
Machines, in said district. unless purchased of the subscriber or 
his duly authorized Agents. Address, 

T. A. FLOWER, 


April 1, 1855. vonTiac, Micu. 


REALLY WORTH REMEMBERING ! 


THAT THE sie 


wart. 
MICHIGAN BOOT & SHOE STO 


Nene continues to hold forth GREAT INDUCEMENTS for all 
those wishing to supply themselves or families with a first rate 


SHOES AND GAITERS. 
We have recently added an Immense Stock of New and Desirable 
Goods to our former stoek, which, with goods from our 
OwMN MANUFACTORY, 
will enable us to offer eur patrons an UNEQUALED aasortmont 


of Boots and Shoes of 
ANY KIND OR QUALITY 











to select from, and we are determined that they SHALL BE SOLD 
CHEAP! by Ss SEYMOUR, 
200 Jefferson ave., near Bates-st., Derxorr. jume-ly 
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ENGLISH CATTLE 


Imported on Commission by Thomas Betts & Brothers, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD, ENGLAND. 


B 


nity of obtaining tie best stock without hav 


Thorowgh Bred Horses, 


EING much the cheapest and the only way cf obtaining Stock dir from the Breeder, which will 
ng to pay an exorbita price for them in America, the firm having had forty 
perience, they feel confident of giving satisfaotion both as regards pric and selecting the Stock from tho best Herds in Englen 


Alderney Cows from the Island Suffolk Pigs, 


give gentlemen an oppurtuni- 
jon ex- 


Short Horned Catile, of V sie « and Guernsey, Essex 

+ ay GP rt = Down Sheep, Berkshire “« 

Herefords, lampshire do. Merino Sheep from Spain, 

Ayrshire, aoe do. Mules} “es n 
aicester ‘ 


MESSRS. BETTS & BRUTHDPRS have appointed one of the most experienced men in England entirély for furnishing 
TEOROUGH BRED HORSES, 
and they have also an agent in Spain for purchasing Mules, Merino Sheep, etc. 
MESSRS. BETTS & BROTHERS have purchased a valuable Patent which will prevent accidents occurring te Cattle, coming across 


the Atlantic. They can 


NOW BE SAFELY IMPORTED ANY TIME DURING THE YEAR. 


The Cattle will be insured from Liverpool to New York when desired, by nercinge smal] per cen 


A Steamer will leave Liverpool with Cattle about the first’of every menth, 


weeks from the time the order is given in America. 


tage. 
e Stock will be delivered at New Yorkin about six 


Orders received, or for circulars containjog all information, apply to Messrs. Tuos. Berrs & Bro., or J. M. MituEr, 81, Maiden 


Lane, New. York City, who is authorised to act as our Agents. 


AGENTS FOR MESSRS. THOS. BETTS & BROTHEh IN AMERICA, 


J. M. MILLER, 81, Maiden Lane, New York Clty, 
W. EVANS, Seu. of the Board oi Agricul., MonTREAL, C. E. 


KVILLE, Missouri, 


J. L, STEPHENS, Sec. Ag’l» Ciety, Boo : 
(1) AIRFIELD, Is-wa. 


J. M. SHAFFER, «ao 





G. BUCKLAND, 0 0 Toronro,C.k. || — WILLIAMS. ’ do of the Cou tySock , Panis, Ky. 

C, L. FLINT, See of the State Agr’! Soe., Boston, Mass. — BROWN, do do do CLEVELAND, O. 

0. ADAMS do do New Hampshire. || — CLEMENTS,» do do ‘ “HYLAD. Penn. 

— DENNIS, do do R1oHMOND, Va. — HAMPTON, . do do veTiN, Texas. 

February, 1855. (tf) 
Xs CALVIN BuIss. 

DMUND? & NORIH sanuf.ctorers and deaiors in-all kinds of DPALER in Clocks, Watches, Jewelry, Silver and Plated Ware, 
4 Pine, — hitewood and Asa Lumber, Plined n#4 Grooved Floo:- Musical saa a | Cutlery and Pane Geods. His assort- 
ing, Planed «nd Jojute i sting. Pine and Beaded Ceiling, Planed|ment will always be found complete, and sold for cash as cheap as at 


Boards and B. tens for Gothic « ovses and Barns, Pine Shingles, 
Lith and Picke's,, De reit, Mich. 


COEZARLES TEORNTON, 
mits UFACTURBER and dealer in Hats,.Caps, Furs, 





Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, Stocks, Cravats, Ties,Col- 
ims, Handkerchiefs, Gioves, Socks, Suspenders, Canes, and 
Umbrellas, and all articles usually kept at hat stores. Cash paid for 














WAG. 

ANUFACTURER and dealer in Ready Made Clothing. His 
Custom Work and Cutting done to order. No. 11, Phoenix Block, 
Main street, Ann Arbor, Mich. jely 

Thrashing Machines, Clover Machines, and Straw Cut- 
ters. Also, Child’sWheat Cleaner, for millers. Blacksmith- 
Ann Arbor, Lower Town, Michigan. 
C. B. HUTCHINSON’S 
_ atthe Crystal Palace. 
The cubase is the authorised agent of the Patentee, and ofiers 
attention. 
A machine may be seen in operation 
DR. C. B. PORTER & BROTHER. 
DENTISTS. 


Furs. No. 27, Phoenix Block, Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. jely 
A assortment wil: always be tound complete, Also, an assortment 
ot Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Yr A. EXKAVILAND. 

ANUFACTURERB nd dealer in Wheat Drills, 
P= earried on in all its branches. All articles warranted to 
give entire satisfaction. 

jetf 

STAVE MACHINE 
HIS Machine was awarded the highest reward—a Silver Medal 
for sale individual, town and county rights in the unsold territory 
of the State of Michigan. All letters post-paid will receive prompt 
at Rawsonville, 434 miles 

southeast of Ypsilanti. ¥. E. JONES, 

Ann Arbor, July 4, 1854. jy-tf 
We. are permanently located in the city of Ann Arbor, and may be 
found at all times, rf ti 





ready top a in Septetry 
with neatness and dispatch. Teeth cleaned, and filled with pure goid 
80 as to arrest disease, and preserve their usefulness. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETTEL 
Inserted rd ag gold and platina, unequalled for beauty useful- 
nens, an d ° 

Ann Arbor, atreet Mich. jely 


any blishment west of New York. Clocks, Watches and Jewelry 
of every Arey neatly repaired and peenanied. Sign of Big 
Watch, 27 Phoenix Block, St., Ann Arbor, Mich. jely 





TO FARMERS, MILLERS & LUMBERMEN. 





CEHARINES ROSS’ 
PATENT CONICAL 


BURR-STONE MILLS, 


A™ the most perfect Grinding Mills ever «ffered to the public. 
Hither for Farmers’ use by Horse Power, for flouring and re- 
grinding middlings and other offals in large flouring mills, they 
excel all ether kinds of mills, giving a larger yield and a better 
flour, having no comes motion, and easily.kept in good face ; 
and are the enly mill well adapted t the uns’ eotlen of paw- 
mills, f ry meal, Graham flour, or feed grinding. yom 4 prices 
are $75, $10, $140, $170, $260, and $300, and freight to the p'ace 
of delivery. For sale by WALTER CHESTER, Loral Agent on the 
dock, and JOSEPH SEDGBEER, 
(march, 1, 1855.] Ge ent, Detroit, Michigan, 


SETH A. BUSHNELL, 


BREEDER OF 


BUBBAG GAIT2Z3, 
MALTESE JACKS AND JENNETS, 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 








(ma) HARTFORD, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 
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LSaPc » 4 se @ 


ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


ON HAMILTON# LIBERTY AND UNION STREETS; 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


REMOVED TO 
No. 52 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


— Oo a i 
Tne Proprietor. of the above named establishment being the role owners and mannfreturere of « 
EBMERWYW’S PATENT EORSE POWER, &c., 


(All arranzemente with other Parties for their manufeeture having expired.) have formed new co-partneish‘p, under the firm name of 


CEBSCOCEIEAL SE LES LE OOTP LES Bisa, 


And will continue the manufacture and sale of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and-‘MACHINERY, as heretofore, at the old etands 
of ¥ugry & Co. By this arrangement the united efforts and interest of the Brothers, long kvown to toe public, are secured and no 
exertions will be spayed to meet the wishes of those dealing in and using the class of implemen s they manufacture—tneir leading 
branch being the manufacture of the justly celebrated 


Emery’s Patent Changeable Geered Railroad Horse Powers, 


W th the machines to be propelled by it, as Threshing Machines, Saw Mills, and Machinery generally. These Powers having teen 
submitted repeatedly to the most severe testa and trials to determine thelr relative merit and wiijity wih those of any known manu- 
fucturer, have without excepiivn been awarded the highest prizes for superiority—among whie) were the following : 


WARRANTY, CAPACITY, BCONOMY, c&c. 


N. Y. State Ag'l Society, 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851, 1850. Maryland State Agricultural Socrety, 1853. 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851, Missouri State Agricultural Society, 1853. 
Michigan State Tavteciueal Soctety, 1853, 1852, 1851. American Institute, 1852, 1851. 

Indiana State Agricultural Society, 1853. New York Crystal Palace, 1653. 

Illinois State Agricultural Society, 1853. Canada Provincial Soctety, 1852, 1851. 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 1853. Connecticut State Agricultural Faer, 1854. 


The Two Horsx Powenand Taresner is capable, with thitee or four men, of threshing from 175 to 225 bushels of wheat or rye 
and the Ovg Hors« Power irom 75 to 125 bushels of wheat or rye; or both kinds of p werr, &e. are capsble of thieshing douhle that 
amount of o»ts, barley or buck-wheat, per day, of ordinary fair yield. If the ecrups be «extraordinarily heavy or li, ht, greater cr 
less results will foll w. 

These Powers, Threshers, &c., are warranted to be of the best materials and workmanship, and to operate as represented by thia 
Circular, to the satisfact on of the purchasers, together with a full right »f using them in any territ ry of the Un ted States, subject 
to be returned within three month<, and home transportation and full purchase money refunded if not f und accep able to pu chasers, 

The public may rest d the reput hereto ore earned for our manufactures, shall be fully s stained, by using none but the 
best materaland workmanship ; and by a strict attention to business, they hope to merit and «enjoy a continuance of the patronage 
heretofore +o liberally bestowed, which we rerpect/ully solicit. 

N. B.—All articles bear the name of ‘ Euxry”’ in raised letters upon the cast fron pa: ts, and however mueh others may recemble 
them, none are genuine without thie mark. . 

Full descriptive illustrated price Catalogues sent gratis on application. EMERY BROTHERS. 

Albany, N. Y., April, 1855, ‘ (3t 


py SSCS AND POULT... [AND AND STUMD QUARRY FOR SAIL 








CHICKENS, from the following varieties of pure bred Fowls : ‘rm 
COCHIN CHINAS, from the Premium Coop entered as fore gn E undersigned will sell the following pargela of Real Estate, 
stock at the last State Fair, by G. W. Fox, of Mansfield, Ohio. separately or together, to suit purcharers, v'#., 7244 avresof ex- 
cellent farming land half imp.oved, North of the Adrian and 


BRAMAH POOTRAS, from }. P * ewell's premium stock, of 
Rochester, New York. SUMATRA PHEASANT GAMES, WHITE | Jackson Branch R. K., and adjommng the Depot Grounds; Also 
SHANGH \ES, BLACK SHANGHAES, SPECKLED DORKINGS, | 20 eresSoush of R, R, and sojoi ing village plat; Also the 

' BLACK SPANISH, WHITE BANTAVB. undivided one half of 64 villag@ lots and the entire in‘ereat in 16; 
The above are all warranted pure, and of the best stock in the | Also 37 5-7 acres of the Lent stone quarry in the Sta‘e, half a mile 
country, Orders addressed to we, and accompanied with the from the Depot. and adjoinin the wilage of Napole n, toge:her with 
* money, will be promptly attended to ; and letters of inquiry, post | lucrative stone bu-inses ; Alno 30 acres of excellent pa ture and 
pen, thankfully reer ved, Prices of Eggs ranging from 32. to $8 —- _ <—_ wey ey a village; Also 2 village 
junen, and Chicks fi 5 to $10 7 i large -tone house frame barn. 
7 Kind he dpe eee Cat eo keener Napoleon, April, 1855. tf 1. H. JONFS, 


Petroy, Oakland c0., Mich,, April, 1855. [if] H.W. CRESSY. x 
SHAKER, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


FIELD AND GARDEN The Cheapest Agricultural Paper in the World ! 
SHEDS! 














Lge pages royal quarto, handsomely e:rbellished. Price 25 
x cA cod gy err 4 uy eranoL Rditor: Office, N. E. 
WARRANTED FRESH AND GENUINE! eorner an ot ™ ELPRIA, (ap-2t]} 


HIGBY & DICKINSON, 1854. FARMER'S WAREHOUSE. 1854. 





DRUGGISTS, DD. B. 4&4 GC. BUBNHARM, 
No. 145 Jefferson Avenue,............ DETROIT. | Deelors in all kinds we hate t tnghe net tr, Garden and Field 
goog FOR THE ——- soceTy.s | w list sdesiasr Honey sad 
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SALMON’S PATENT GRAIN AND GRASS 


SEED SEPARATOR, 
FOR FARMERS AND MILLERS. 


Awarded the First Silver Medal at the World's 
Fair, New York, and First Prize at New 
York State fair in 1852. 


Patented July GC,18s3. 


REPORT OF THE JURY ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AT THE 
WORLD'S Fafk. 

TO G. B. SALMON, ELGIN ILLINOIS -—For his Patent Grain 
and Grass Seed Separator, with the ie yp of being the 
best Practical Machine known us « Separator.—Award the Silver 
medal. Hon, Hi NRY WAGER, Chairman. 
H. 8. Banpirt, Secretary. 


| TIS Machine was invented expressly for Farmers and Millers, 
and will separate from Wheat, Cock'es, Chess, Red-rovt Seeds 
and Stems, Dead Kernels, and Garlic, and the majority of Oat» and 
ali other impurities. 
It i aaa Vats, Peas, Beans, Barley, Rye, Rice and Garden 
e 


It will separate Oats from Peas, Beans and Corn, Clover from 
Timothy ; Red-top from Cover a:.d Timothy ; Yellow Seeds from 
Flax, and any two seeds where th-re is 4 material difference either 
in aie or weight 

GB lown and County Rights for sale, 

MASUFACTURKED BY 


Go. Ww. BEIU.TL, Pd 
Cap.tt j Aun Arbor, Mich. 


CARR & HUGEHS’ 
IMPROVED BRAN-DUSTER. 


(INHE SUBSCRIBER has purchased the right of thi: ma- 
cuine for the counties of Monroe, Hillsdale, Lenawee, Wayne, 
Washienas, Jackso", Macomb, Oakland, Livingston and Inghan, 
and solicits the attention of mill owne-s to this improvement. It 
was patented and introduced in 1851, aud in ev+ry case where it 
has been used, has given the highest satisfaction and in no case 
has beer’ rem »ved fron a mill where it bas bee used The sub 
sc iber is ready to warrant tis inachine, where use, to increase 
the yield atleadMone per cent, and no to lower the grade of the 
flour in any d-g ee. something which has b-en sought in vain in 
all the machines which have preceded this, It is compact, simple 
in ¢ struction, aad durable, being made in the most workman! ke 
and tasty 1. an or tinany mill, requires but litte 
power and trifling attention. Any one wishing to purch se can 
be furnished with a machine a id right, with ample reference aud 

certification by addressing A.M. B DWELL 
Sich 

REFERENCES: 


Anno Arbor 

N. 6. Goodale, Dethi, Mich. P. RR. Loomis, Jackson, Mich 

J. Hart, Battle Creek, bal C Trip, Anu Arbor, « 

Gaze &% Haynes, Chicag9, Ill. R, Ales, “ & 
[nov tf} 


GPa BUCKS PLOWS,—91 ali sizes. 

RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 8, PLOWS. 
CORN CULTIVATOR —with weversuble Steel Teeth, 
HARROWS —Hieddes’ Se -tch. 

ROAD SCRAPERS, 

CORN PLANTERS,—€mery's, McFariane’s, &e. 

OX YOKES. 

KETCHUM'S MOWING MACHINE, —$115, and freight. 

NEW YORK REAPING MACHINE,—Price $145 & freight. 

CHAIN PUMP, with Galvanised Tubing, all fitted ready to 

put in the wel, any length, at D, O; & W. *. P NFIELD'S, 

(ap4t] 103 Woodward Avenue. 


+ FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT AND RYE, 


_ BARLEY, OATS AND BUCKW\FAT, 
INDIAN CORN OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES, 
CLOVER AND GRASS SEED, PLAX SEED, 


feos ont Beans, Wotatoes, Beets, 


CARROTS, RUTA BAGA, ONTON, CABBAGE. 


PARSNIP, TURNIP, SQUASH, MELON, 
and Cucumber Seeds, 


and all other varieties required for the farm and Garden, at 
D. 0. & W. 8. PENFINLD 
at 105 Woodward Avenue Hetroit, 

















: Early. 





y Dutton Corn. . 
Aa supply of HAKLY DUTTON SWakT CORN—extrs 
fine—for sale {ap-2t] -D. 0. W. 8. PENFIELD. 


Bounty Land! Bouaty Land!! 


THE Act of Congress passed March 3, 1855, gives 

160 Aeres of Land to every Ofticer, Soldier, 

or Musician in the Army, or Seamen, Mariner, Clerk or Landsman 

in the navy who sorrel FOURTERN DAYS, or who was in any 

Batule in any war since } }, or their widows er mino. children, 
embracing Otlicers and Soldiers of ; 


Wares War! War of 1812! Black Hawk 

ar! Patriot War! florida War! Aroos- 
took War! and Mexieau War! 

Also, Revolutionary Soldiers or their Widows, 


In case where 16U aeres uaye been received under former Acts of 
Congress, no more can be drawn; but thore who have been allowed 
a warraut for 40 or 80 acres, are now entitled tos warrant for 
enough more to make up 160 acres 

The undersigned, after long experience in prosecuting soldiers’ 
claims against the Government, now of. ra his services to ail those 
who wish to obtain the additional Bounty land granted them under 
the new Act. 

Apply to, or address by mail 

tT. H, HARTWELL, “Att'y at Law, 
ap38m Office in Basement of U.S. Court House, Detroit, Mich, 


TS WOOL GROWERS. 
WOOL COMMISSION HOUSE. 


Hy! NG an extensive acquaintance with the Manufacturers and 
W> ol Dealers in the Kastuan Stats, and being satisfied that 
a WASEHOUSE for 


STORAGE & SALE OF WOOL, IN DETROIT, 


Will attract their attention, and believing that such an establish- 
ment will prove of great convenience and advantage to the Woo. 
GRowkRS of Michigan, I have concluded to appropriate the three 
extensive Lofts of my Warehouse to the 


STORAGE OF WOOK, 


Where each lot can be kept soparate from tue other, so that it 
can brin, its TRUE VALUE. 

I shall be in-constant receipt of the current rates in the Eastern 
Cities from my friends who are in those markets, and an: centident 
my sales will realize to the Wool Growers a handsome advance 
over the prices paid by those who travel as Ayents for speculators in 
the article, No argument is necessary to sow the fact that travel- 
ing expenses and two or three d ff-rent commissions paid to agnts 
and sub-agents, must be paid by the grower, or lost by the spevula- 
tor in the ordinary manner of purchase, 

This plan has proved very popular with the growers Bast, and 
no reason exists why the Farmers of Michigan should pot be pleas- 
ed with an arrangemynt whicu brings them within only oue re- 
move from the consumer. My charges will be uniform and reas- 
onable, and so trivial in proportion to the advantages, as tu be no 
objection ; my object is to establish a 


Permanent Wool Warchonse, 


And if constant attention to sales and prompt remittances will 
promote my s, Luin confident the result will realize my hopes. 
Soliciting your consignments and ¢o-operation—pledging you 
my best personal attent on to your interest, and referring you te 
either of the gantiemen whose nnmen and residence are herewith. 
l am, very respectfully. Yours, 
TER CHESTE 
On the River, between «irat and Second Sts. 


KRBFERENCES, 
“. N, Chont, Jackson, 
Follett & Conklin, Ypsilnati. 


- 








Geo. W. Bissell, } 
H. P. Baldwin, 


Z. Chandler, W.8. Mayn rd, Ann Arbor. 
J.C. Holmes, }Datreit, D. 3, Walbridye, Kalamazoo. 
H. H. Brown, George W. Lee, Howell, 

Jno. Owen, ‘ Thomas Mossley, Union City. 
P. Thurber, C. K. Dewoil, Mithigan City, 


’ 
Geo, E. Pomeroy, Clinton. 
J, Satterthwair, Tecumseh, 
T. Farnham & Co., 
A. Rumney, 
H. Daw & Son, 
Pratt & Uo., 


D, Lyon Thorp, Owasso, 
ae Selden, South Jackson, 
A. J, Bona, j 
A.B. Morris &e Bro, ¢ Pentiae, 
K. F. Wade, Corunna, 

H. A. Lacy,Morshall, 
J. Buck & Co., Adrian. 


Detroit. April, 1855, (a 8t} 


8. GUITERMAN & BROTHER, 


WHOLESALE AED RETAIL DRALERA IN 


READY MADE CLOTHING, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, 
peed constantly on hand a large assuriment of Gents’ Garments, 
made up under their own supervision, which they offer for rale 
cheaper than ~~ other Store in Michiyan, It will ne an object for 
any inan who isin wantof Clothing to give them a eall. 
Work Dono to’ Order. 
No. 5, New Bleok, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Branch in PONTIAC, conducted by Martin Guiterr an. 
“ BATTLE CREKK, condueted by Morris Koha. 
« WHITE PIGHON, eonducted by Lewis Goodman. 
Aun Arbor, Aprit, 1865. (t¢) 


Buffalo. 
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BLACK HAWK 


—ANP— 


MIORG AWN 
STALLIONS, 

Will stand for Mares the season ensuing, tn the city 
of Ann Arbor, near Cook's Hotel, commencing 
early the coming Spring. 
BUuAcH HaAaAw zk 


AS seven years old the fifteenth day of June last, is over six- 
teen hands high, a bright Bay ; wa sired by the horse ewned 
by David Hill, Bridport, Vermont, out of a Messenger mare, He 


com! ines beauty and speed with gveat strength, and as a trotting |c 


Stallion the undersigned invi es the examination of all breeders, 
and any TEST that may be desired by those who wish te try the 
speed of Trotting Horses, 


THE MORGAN HORSE 


Was six years old the fourth day of July last, dark chesnut, over 
fifteen hands high, and was sired by old Gifford Morgan, out of a 
Magnum Bonum Mare. For perfect symmetry of form and beauty 
of action this horse is not excelled. 

The Horses have beeo brought to this Stite for the purpose of 
really improving the breed of Horses, and all the subscriber de- 
sires is, that those interested id raising good stock will call and ex- 
amine the Herses for themselves. 


. The subscriber can be found at all time: at Cook's Hotel, Ann 


Arbor, where any information desired can be obtained, 
Ann arbor, Apfil, 1855. (3m) JAMES B, NEWLAND. 


More Bounty Lands! 


BY AN ACT OF CONGRESS, passed March 3, 1855, ALL 
Officers and Soldiers who have served FOURTEEN Days 
in any war in the United States since 1775, are entitled to 
160 acres of Lan‘, if they have not received it. Those who 
have received 40 or 80 acres, are how entitled to enough 
more to make up the 160. Those who ha¥e received 160 
acres are not entitled to any more. The benefit of this act 
extends to the widow and minor children of the goldier, 
but te no other heirs. Those who have been engaged in BATTLE 
are entitled to 160 acres, without regard to the period of tueir ser- 
vice, 
Those soldiers of the Black Pawk, Patriot, and ther wars, 
who served LESS than one m nth, are now entitled to land, 
"Persons having claims under this, or any other act, will 
have them prouptly attended to by call‘ng on, or writ ng to 
DAVID PRESTON & C0.; Bankers, 
120 J fferson A. enue, Detroit. 
P. 8.—We have faithful and experienced Agents in Washington, 
and we make no charge in any case unless we obtain the land. 
Detroit, April, 1855, (6m) 


SIZORT EORN BVUILS. 
HAVE fer sale three young, thorough.bred SHORT HURN 
ULLS ; ages—four months, seven months, eighteen months; 
colors—roan, red, chiefly rei; the get of SPL! NDOR, a son of 
Vaue Tempest and imported Wolviston. JORN R. PAGE 
April, 1, 1855, 3t) Sennett, Cayuga Co. N.Y. 


Darling Sweet Corn. 
\ E have on hand several bushels of DARLING'S SWEET COP N, 
the earliest <ariety raised, Farmers wanting it to sow for 
Fodder, will be supplied on reasonable terms. . 
{ap-2t] D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 











New Patent Garden and 


CORN PLANTER. 


EXE: above implement has been thoroughly tested and pro- 
nounced the best now in use in any * of the world. The 
Planter was exhibited for —— ition at the great trial seo ay ol 
ral Implements, at Geneva, N. Y., July 1852, and was aw: the Ist 
Premium of GO and a Diploma, and gave universal satisfaction. Last 
fall it was awarded the 1st premium at the World’s Fair in New York 
Its superiority over other planters consists in its smoothing the 
Sayeed and pulverizing it before it deposits the seed. Then it depos- 
ta ashes, plaster, lime, bone dust, or any other kind of fine dry ma- 
nure with the seed in any desirea quantity, and at the same time cov- 
ers it with fine dry earth at an equal depth, It is adapted to most all 
kinds of seed except potatoes. Oneacre of ground can be planted 
with itinone hour. Eight acres is an ordinary day's work for a man 
ps and horse, Where cornis planted with the planter, it can be 
cultivated through the season in the most perfect manner, with right 
management, for the price of one day's work of a man, boy and horse 
per acre with the CORN PLANTER, 

The said implements will be furnished to order, to any person in 
the State of Michigan, warranted to work well, if properly managed, 
by the subscriber, who owns the right in the State of Michigan, 

JAMES ANDREWS. 
AGENTS FOR PLANTERS. 
GrorGeE M. Osnorn, Ypsilanti, | Mosxs Rogers, Ann Arbor, 
G. W. Piatt, Niles, (Creek. | J. W. Huuin, Jackson, 
D, B. & G. C. Burnuam, Battle Cock & THomas, Kalamazoo. 
Pontiac, Nov. 15. mar 








. a 
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THEN you can’t be cured ton soon, Don't 
delay until your complaint is incurable, and 
then mourn when it is too Jate. Four-fifths 
of all the diseases which people the church 
yards, might be cured by AyER’s CATHARTIO 
® PrL.8, if taken in season. Don’t go dragging 

threugh the Spring, faint, sleepy and listless, 
because your blood is loaded with bile, Don’t 
wear the headache, }.eartburn, and their kin- 
dred disorders, because your stomach is foul. 
Don’t parade yourselt around the world, covered with Pi : ples, 
Blotches, Ulcers, Sores, and all or any ef the unclean diseases of 
the skin, because your system wants cleansing. Don’t show your- 
self about, lean, haggard, all caved in, because your Stomach and 
Bowels need strengthening into healthy action. syer’s Pills set 
these things ri, ht, as surely a» water quenches fire. They purify 
the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activ- 
ity, which you can feel as quick as they are taken, They are the 
one great medical wonder of this age, recognized by all who know 
their virtues, and many thousands know them. Take the Cherry 
Pectoral for a Cough, and the Pills for all derangeweuts requiring 
a Purgative medicine, 

Prepared by Doct. J. C. AYER, Practieal and Analytical Chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists and dealers in Medicine 
everywhere. [(mar—8t] 


CRITTENDEN &Co 
Mannfacturers of Carriages, Pleasure Wagons 
AND SiLBEIGEHSs, 
Gr constantly on hand, Light Buggies. Farmers’ Wagons, and 
2 Sleighs of the most approved style, made of the best Kastern 
mber. 

All who are in want of any of the above articles will do well to 
call and examine before goirg east, as we are confident that the 
price will be satisfactory. Terms made easy and work warranted. 

Brick Shop, Corner of Byrdick and Water street. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Jan. 1855. feb-tf, 











MORE CHOICE SEEDS 
FOR FARMERS & GARDENERS. 


BY MAIL, RAILROAD OR EXPRESS. 


Mexican Wild Potatoes, at $1 per peck—warrrn’ed genuine. 
Early June sy 50 cents per peck—these are very early. 
Scotch Muscovan potatoes 50 cts. per peck--a premium potato. 
Mercer, three varieties, 50 ¢ s. per peck—two years from the ball. 
Poland Oats—highly reccommeniad: 5 eta. per peck of 10 pounds, 
Flour Corn, the only true substitute tor wheat, 25 ots. per quart. 
Ali the above will be delivered at the Railroad, without extra 
charge, nicely put up in stout Muslin Sacks and directed according 
xo order. 

A of any of the following named sepa will be sent by mail, 
free Of pos'age, to ail post-paid applicants, who inclose 9 cents 
with their address, 

Fiour Corn, AUSTRALIAN Wusat, Potanp Oats, Eaypriax 
Corn, Swart Pompxins, Aprtx Squasu, Earty Lina Buax, JAPAN 
Pra, Native Coryae, CROUDAR Pra, Tuovsaup-To-One Bran, 
CaLavanT Pea, Burnva Vista Bean, Lone Isnanp WATERMELON, 
MEXICAN DO., MounTarn SpRovr DO., MounTAIN SwRET Do., VaRI- 
EGATED Sweet WitLiam, DousiEe Sun-FLower, (the Floral king.) 

4 of all the above for fifty cents, 

Send in your orders early, that they may be filed and at- 
tended to in turn. Your money will be returned when unable to 
fill order. The Potatoes will be sent in April, and the other seeds 
Slr enttinn tage stamps, and ad 

current mon*y, or p°s 8 

deat D. D. TOORER, 
[ mar-St} Napoleon, Jackson Co., Mich. 





EAGLE FOUNDRY. 
W. A. BURT, & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 
STEAM ENGINES, 
Mill Machinery, Iron and Srass Castings, 
Screws of all kinds and sizes, and 
repairing done generally. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. (ap-tf.] 
BRAINARD & BURRIDGE, 


ENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS 


DESIGNERS, 
Herald Block, - - Cleveland, Ohio. 


PATENT OFFICE AGENCY, 


Number 4, Herald Buildings, CleveJand, Ohio. Feb-tf 
EXOLMES & COMPANY, 


STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS 
Millinery, Visites, and Mantillas, 
Clothing, 5 aud ah Wanaunia S¥enue.., . 


DRTRO! 
Mareh, 1864. 
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TROTTING STALLION 


@PACKSON! 


Will stand for Mares the ensuing season, commencing April 1st, at the following places : 


At FARMINGTON, Swan’s Tavern, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, of every alternate 
week during the season. - 


At GROSSE ISLE, same days of following week, and the remainder of the time at the 
HAMTRAMCK HOUSE, two miles above Detroit. 


TERMS...$20 the season ; $30 to insure ; Season money to be paid when Mare is first served 


JACKS N is 16 hands high, weighs 1,400 pounds, possessing fine action, with great powers of endurance. In the fall of 1848, after 
covering 93 Mares, he performed his mile on the Union Course, to a 250 lbs, wagon, two men in it, in 2 minutes and 53 seconds, 

PEDIGREE, &c.—Jackson was got by the celebrated trotting horse Andrew Jackson ; his dam was the noted s.ockwood Mare, and 

ot by Mambrino, who was got by Uld Messenger; grandam by Volunteer, great grandam by Expedition. The Lockwood Mare was 
the best trotter of her day, and when 27 years old, wen’ her mile in 2.56, 

PEDIGREE OF ANDREW JACKSON.—This inatchless animal descended from the best road stock in the country, tracing directly back 
through a line of the choicest ancestry to the most noted Arabian and English horses; was sired by the celebrated horse Bashaw, who 
was got by the imported horse Grand Kashaw. The dam of Andrew Jackson was got by Whynot, who was got by old imported Messen- 
ger. Andrew Jackson was also the sire of the celebrate! stallion New York Black Hawk, Kemble Jackson and Henry Clay, the sire of 
Cassiux M. Clay, who received the first premium at the Springfield Exhibition in the fall of 1853, 

Jackson received the first preaiium at the Michigan State Fair last fall, al-o the first premium at the Oakland County Fair. We an- 
nex the following extract from report of Judges at the late State Fuir : 

“Governed by a desire to encourage the introduction into this ~tate of the best known and tried stock of Horses of all work, we 
decide to award the first premium to the horse Jack on, of the Andrew Jackson stock, owned by Messrs, Backus and Eldred, Detroit, 
14 years old, silver medal and fifteen dollars. satisfactory e: idence having been laid before us that the pedi ree of the horse is as repre- 
sented by Messrs. Backus and Eldred, iis stock of horses has been tested in Kentucky, in Western New York, and upon Long Island, 
and have proved themselves worthy of being classed am ng the best blood for all work, producing horses of fine s ze, action, and great 
powers of endurance. Testimony has been laid before us, furnished by well known breeders of horses upon Long Island, in regard to 
the colts got by Jackson while owned there, which satisfv us that as a stock horse he has and will sustain the reputation of his ancestry, 

G. D. HILL, D. A. KELLEY, c i 
WM. JOHNSON, J. H. FARNSWORTH, } ‘ommittee on Horses for all work, 


THE STALLION, “TACKSON.” 


TOWN OF FLATLANDS, Sept. 16, 1854, 

Dear Sirs :—I received yours dated 6th Sept inst., on Tuesday last, and I have according to your reques} scen the parties who 
have the most experience in horses in this part of the State, and have sent at the same time with this statement, you will see by them 
that they give the best of recommendations. 

The farmers about here are sorry that the horse has left this part of the country, as they have seen hic stock and are s:tisfied that 
he is the best horse that has been in this section—and if he had been here the last season he could have had as many mar: as he 
could have attended to. The colts are in demand, Mr, Charles Vanderveer, of the Town of New Lotts, has raised two of his colts, 
one called “ Miller’s Damse!,” and the other he still owns, although he has been oftered $1,000 for him both from a common farm 
mare, Extraordinary prices have been offered for co ts from 6 munths and upwards. The names of the parties owning and Yaising 
them can be given if required. 

Mr. Alexander, of Br oklyn, has a “ four years old” tha, he thinks can trot at any time in 2m. 36s , to harness, and has been offered 
a large sum of money for him—about $2,000. He is no sporting man, but the disposition’cf <he horse is so k nd that that with his 
speed makes him of immense value to the owner. There is also one owned by a gentleman in the city of Williamsburgh, same county, 
that is thought superior to Mr, Alexander's, If parties’ names owning his colis are wanted, they can be given, as most if not all of 
his colts can trot easy inside of three min:ites, 

“ Earl Grey,” a stud horse, owned at Gravesend, § years old, never trained or practiced, can tiot any time in 2m. 50s, 

“ Young Jackson,” 4 years old, also stud, can trot in 3m., in our neighborhood. 

I wi!l further state, that if I had knowa of his stock as I have since, that horse wowld never have left this part of the country. 

i Respectfully yours, 
F. EK. op em ALBERT EMMANS. 








F. W. Backus. 





Sepremper 16, 1854 
Dear Srrs: In reply to yours of the 6th of September, would state that I have drove colts from your horse Jackson. I drove one 
the fret time he ever struck a course, to harness, in three minutes, and he was a feur year old, Have driven others in less time. I 
know one owned by a private gentleman, for which he has been offered $1,500, and refused to take it. When your horse Jackson was 
here, I did not know much about him; but from my knowledge of his stock. I should much like to have him here. The stock that is 
now showing itself is the very best ; there is none equal to it; the colts are good size, well proportioned, good disposition, and in 
driving, the further drove the better they show. SIM HOAGLAND, East New York, Long Island, 





East New York, Sept. 6, 1854. 
In reply to yours of 6th inst., asking for information in relation to the horse Jackson, from this neighborhood, would state that I 
have known him trom a colt ; he stood at the ‘ime 16% hands high. I have frequently seen him travel; I think at the time he could 
show 3 minutes to harness, I know some of his stock which is A No.1; for instance, “ Miller's Damsel," the “Laidlow Colt ;’’ either 
of which can trot in 2.40 to 250 1s. wagon. His celts are showing themselves to be of the very West. 
WILLIAM WHEELAN. 


I concur with the statement of William Wheelan. HIRAM WOODRUFF. 





Dear Sirs: In answer to yours, would state that the horse Jackson referred to by you, was purchased by my father ~hen two years 
old, for $500, I sold him to Capt. Albert Emmans, when six years old, for $1,000. I always considered him the best colt on the Island 
of his age, and his st-ck is showing itself the very best. JOHN 1. SNEDEKER. 

Union Courge, “eptember 16, 1854. 





\ 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Kines County, 8s. 
Town or New Lorrs I, William H, Suydam, Justice of the Peace in and for the County of Kings, do certify, 
that Sim Hoagland, Willivm Whelan, Hirara Woodraff, aud John I: Snedeker, duly signed and acknowledgnd the signatures to the 
within statements by them signed, as being im their judgments and opinions to be correct. Dated at town of New Lotis, said Count 7. 
September 16, 1854, WM. H. SUYDAM, Justice of the Peace. 
The subscribers will give a premium of ONE HUNDRED DLLARS to the best three years old Jackson colt,ina trot of one mile, 
under saddle or in harn ‘rot to come off on the Detroit Race Course, in the fall of 1859, F, W. BACKUS, 
Detroit, April, 1855. ah [6m] - } F. E. ELDRED, 
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J. oH. MANNYD’S 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED! 


AND 


SINGLE MOWER. 


Secured to Séhn i. Mania by Nine Patents in the 
United States! Also baboon aaa im Europe. 








Manufactured by MANN Y & Co., Rockford, Tlinois., 


“>: 





I-23 These valuable Machines are constantly being manufactured, A large number are being made for the coming 
Harvest. Over TWO THOUSAND were consiracted during the past season, and used with Kk NRE SUCC KSS, yet 
the demand was not half supplied. FORTY FIRST CLASS PREMIUMS have been awarded to Mr Manny for the 
superiority of his Machines over all others, in the frequent trials it has had with them, including every Machine that 
has any claim to reputation, 

A WARRANTY is given to each purchaser that the Machine is well built, and of good materials; and that it will 
Mow as well as can be done with the Scythe, and Reap as well as can be done with the Cradle. The Machine is drawn 
by two horses and managed by one person for Mowing, and two persons for Reaping; and is alsu warranted to cut 
from ten to fifteen acres per day. 

TUE NINE PATENTS of John H. Manny for Reaping and Mowing Machines embrace Adjustability, the Knives, 
Guard Fingers, Dividers, Arrangement of Wheels, of Platforms, Trucks, Levers, Braces, VWrame Work, Gathering 
Wings, Oblique Platform, Joints, Positions for Attendants, etc., etc.—all these being exceedingly valuable features, 
and in most successful operation. 


The only successful and perfict condinaiion of Reaper and Mover in the World, 
as well as being the best Single Machine for cit! er purpose. 


All the various kinds of Reapers and Mowers, have endeavorod to compete with this Machine ; the result in every 
instance has shown its superiority, and though the Self-Raker cume up with boasted ingenuity and boasted labor-saving 
advantages, yet it is unable to win 


A PRIZE OF FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS! 


But is decided by an honorable Committee (AS A REAPER ONLY,) to be inferior to the best hand-raking machine ; 
to say notiing about their additional price, nor their not being dante to mowing. But their complication of ma- 
chinery, wasting the grain, and Irregularity of the gavels, far more than neutralizes their claims to labor-saving. While 
= —e& ¥ 
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Excels all others in simplicity of eenstrvction, in facility of management, in lightness of draught, (requiring only two horses,) in hav- 
ing uo side draught, in its adjustability to uneven ground, and in being readily adjustable to any height frem the ground when reaping, 
by means.of a LEVER extending to the driver’s seat, and under his contre}. It also excels «very other implement in cutting lodged oF 
tangled grain or grass, whether wet or dry, without cogging. It will cut flax close to the ground, or gather the seed, and will also 
gether timothy and cl ver seed. TWO RSIVE LS—one a sickle, the other a smooth edge—are furnished with each machine, eith«r of 
which may be used as requirea, THE COMBINED MACHINE is converted from a Reaper toa Mower, and vice versa, by simply re- 
moving or inserting a loose plat‘orm, which may be done in less thar: ene minute, 
Numorou certificates, rec mivendations. and testimonials to the ureat value of Manny’s Machine, have boen received from all parts of 
thee -untry, and are publishad, together with a large amount of other information, in a pumphlet, whieh wi!l promptly be sent y mail 
te all applicants. 


(7 Ferms same as heretofore.—Machines delivered where ordered, with transportation added, 


For Two Horse Maehine, of abeut 5 feet cut, Cagh price,  $126,10 For Four Horse Machine, of about 6 feet cut, Cash price, boa 00 
Half Cash and the uther halt on lat of December; $235.00 Walt Cash and the other’ Lalf +n the Ist of Decemb. My $145.00 


Iréers should be sent in season to secure machines. To meet the wants of these who bave on hand certain kinds of Reapers 
that witl not Mew, o whe may only w nta MUWING MACHINE, we will furnish our machine acapted simply and exelusively for 
Mowing, at a Cash price of #110 ; half Cash, and the other hilf on the Ist of December foil. wing, $120., Deulers sapplied by whole- 
sale, Farmers within readh of Waddem's Greve, iit., can be supplied by P. MANNY, of that ay 

Rooxrorp. ILL, March, 1856 ANN WY c& Co. 


PREMIUMS ANARNED THIS MACRINE ABD MODAL AP Ts WORLD PAIR 


C7 Spe ecial Notice is bereby Biven ts C, H. McCORMICK that J shall hold h;m accoumable for all nis infringements 
of my rights. He says in the Albany Cultivator, of December, 1852, “ Satisied from the experience of the past harvest of the IMPOS- 
SI BILIT of constructing the same Machine, both fer Mowing and Reaping to the best advantage, a SEPARATE Mowing apparatus 
for the next harvest witl be sold with my Reaper.” Now, my dar Sir, make yeur seperaie Mowing apparatus, but do.net infringe my 
claims, as I nhall hold you strictly accountable for so doing, tape €m) JOHN H. MANNY. 























